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The old marshal was dying. Death did not frighten him — he had 
lived too long to be intimidated by the inevitable. During his many 
years of military service, the soldier had worked his way up to 
marshal, and he owed death a great deal. It had spared him on the 
field of battle and had now come to collect. Hovering over the 
soldier’s bed, it unhurriedly destroyed the once strong organism. 
It did not torment him with excruciating pain or agonizing attacks. 
Instead it condemned him to conscious extinction against which he 
was defenseless. On the terrifying threshold to nothingness, it step- 
ped back, permitting the old soldier to realize his situation with 
sad clarity, and allowing him to return to the irretrievable past. 

Memories came floating back from so long ago that there were 
moments when the marshal felt he had outwitted time in remaining 
on this earth so long. Estranged, reconciled to his sentence which 
was not subject to appeal, not plaguing his family with caprici- 
ous demands, he strolled through the byways of his lucid memory. 

Scenes appeared chaotically, pushing one another out as if some 
impulsive force was lining them up in an uncontrollable, illogical 
fashion. From that agonizing jumble an oppressive, shrill, drawn- 
out high note rang in his ears, shattering into thousands of frag- 
ments, and the room was filled with bugle calls, the whistle of in- 
visible bullets, and the neighing of horses. 

Along the twilight-darkened walls lively scenes flashed by and 
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were so tangible that the marshal had the urge to reach out and 
touch the faces and objects in order to prolong the wonderful 
visions, if just for a second. 

The old soldier tried to stretch his weak, unresponsive hands 
but his numb fingers refused to move. Mortification at his feeble- 
ness filled his vacillating consciousness, clouded his brain, and 
pushed the present world into the background. 

The marshal had trouble recognizing things in the room and 
was on the boundary between reality and oblivion. The quiet voices 
of people at his bedside seemed to be those of friends who had 
passed away long ago. The window frame flattened to the gun- 
port of command headquarters, and the tile roof of the summer cot- 
tage next door looked like a tall, Caucasian sheepskin hat. Suddenly 
the cottage turned into the dilapidated house in which he had spent 
his childhood. 

...His nose itched from the smoke of burning dung. Streams of 
milk struck the bottom of the pail. He poured fragrant, pimply 
cucumbers on old sacking and felt the gentle look of his mother. 
Her face appeared from the immeasurable depths and her long- 
forgotten eyes were filled with kindness. But wrinkles of grief 
overpowered the joy, and her face was etched with deep alarm 
and sadness. She whispered something nice to Stepan, and her soft 
lips and hot breath tickled him. He buried his head in her dress, try- 
ing to hide from the derisive grins of the other boys who hung in 
clusters on the wattle-fence and impudently examined their yard 
in order to tell the whole village. Stepan broke away, jumped over 
the fence and easily caught Petka by the wrist. Venting all his anger 
on his friend, he squeezed his arm until it hurt. 

“He’s a hero. A real, honest-to-God hero. Hands as strong as 
a metal worker’s vice. You’ve got amazing strength, Stepan Iva- 
novich.” A soothing, patronizing voice rumbled into the silent 


past. “It looks like you’re on the road to recovery. Be back on 
your feet in no time.” 


The marshal was annoyed that the doctor, with his professi- 
onal optimism, had encroached upon his childhood and made such 
trite, unnecessary statements. He could not forgive him for his unin- 
vited intrusion, and tried to cling to the image of his mother’s 
face. But it faded into a purple haze, dividing into several faces 
resembling those of his wife and other familiar women, and then 
merging into a doleful, maidenly face like those one finds on icons. 
He realized hopelessly that his mother was leaving forever and 
he was seeing her for the last time. He felt a helpless rage: why 
had they interrupted his dream and not allowed him to thrash his 
friend? 

Stepan Ivanovich kept his eyes closed for a while, and his mind 
coldly analysed the doctor’s conversation. It even struck him as funny 
to hear his old friend call black white, turning the inevitable 
end into hope and illness into strength. 

“You’ve pulled through. Come out of it, old fellow. Blood is 
racing through your veins and your hands are stronger. It’s true. 
Just look at my arm...” That was said to reassure the family. “...He 
left a bruise. See?” For the dying man he increased his gaiety. 
“You are better, Stepan. The crisis is passed“. 

The marshal opened his eyes. On seeing his quiet, unprotesting 
gaze, the doctor fell silent. 

He had seen a lot in his many battles to save lives, that doctor 
without fancy, scientific titles. Over the years amazing new inst- 
ruments had appeared which could see inside a - patient better 
than the most penetrating eye, and listened sensitively to the breath- 
ing of a sick organism. The doctor had gladly accepted the 
man-made assistants, and considered the various-colored flashing 
Indicators a great help. But in the old-fashioned way he still 
believed more in his intuition and subtle, medical sense. He could 
not explain his certainty, but at times a single glance was enough 
to make a definite diagnosis. The dying man’s eyes told the old 
doctor more than all his instruments. He could hear the skin breath- 
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ing and instantly noticed if a life-threatening color had crept in. 
The doctor could unmistakably determine by the position of his pati- 
ent’s head and by his gait what reserves of strength the body con- 
tained, and whether it was capable of fighting the illness. 

True, lately the old doctor was rarely invited to the house. Since 
his old friend had become famous, their respective positions separated 
them and they travelled in different circles. Responsibility for the 
marshal’s health had been turned over to renowned doctors and the 
records of his illnesses were kept in special clinics. The doctor 
hesitated to simply come visit his old acquaintance who had hono- 
rably and justly earned many metals in his life as a soldier. 

But there were times when the marshal rebelled and in one 
sweep did away with the rigid regulations of military life. His rest- 
less, hot blood boiled and in his seventies, he mischievously shook 
off the sedate manner which had developed over the years and 
became teasing and rash, arousing frightened surprise among his 
assigned aides and assistants. He immediately forgot about his un- 
listed telephone extensions at work and dialled his old friends’ home 
numbers. The marshal was impatient and demanding: he wanted to 
see everyone immediately, forgetting that his peers were getting on 
in years and that the ailments and illnesses of old age plagued 
them as well. Then the marshal’s car hurried to the cherished addres- 
ses, pulled the loyal friends from their family circles, and carried 
them off to an evening of unfeigned, generous hospitality. 

The host seemed to grow younger: he bragged like a boy, tried to 
imitate his once imposing bearing, and recklessly poured full glas- 
ses. The very first drink gave rise to boldness, blurred the years and 
put excitement into his voice, so tired from commanding and life. 
During the initial moments of intoxication, it seemed that everything 
had returned to earlier times, and he did not think of the future. 
He imagined that his muscles still seethed with their former strength. 
But the excitement from the alcohol was short, and it soon changed 
into the hoarse, old voices, heavy breathing and fading eyes of his 
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military friends. The hubbub subsided, the host quieted down, and 
the conversation became one of wise, experienced, elderly men for 
whom there were few secrets or novelties in life, who had veri- 
fied all norms of good and evil, feared nothing, and awaited death 
submissively. 

There were very few of his old friends left, and none of those 
who sat around the table wanted anything from the marshal. The 
main purpose of their lives had been to serve the ideals of the revo- 
lution. The host looked intently at his friends, now timid after their 
initial burst of energy. Their honest eyes, weary from many years 
of living, answered with a loving gaze. He was the personification 
of their past youth, their pride, their faith. How he longed to shout 
at those unselfish, silent faces: ask for something, demand something, 
for Christ’s sake! But the marshal did not speak. He knew he would 
deeply offend his friends, so he sadly kept silent. 


Pomegranate’s stall was in the far corner of the warm stable, 
where it was always dark, where the delicious smells of oats and 
hay remained constantly, and where the grassy wind of freedom, 
which so excited the old horse, rarely blew. All his life Pomegra- 
nate had accepted the decisions of human beings as being just: 
that the young horses who had unlimited strength and were still in 
service were given stalls closer to the open doors, that he, the oldest, 
longest lodger, was assigned to the dark corner of the stable, and 
that he received his food thanks to man’s kindness. The stallion 
had lost track of the days and nights he had spent in that quiet, 
warm corner which always smelled of dampness. It was ages ago 
that he had been assigned that stall, and since then time passed 
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tediously. The dim light bulb blinked continuously and it seemed to 
Pomegranate that life had become one endless day in which his 
entire existence was contained. 

Every once in a while the monotonous rhythm was disrupted 
and the change excited the stallion. The signs of spring wafted through 
the cracks in the stable. The smell of melting earth tickled his 
nostrils, the aroma of new sprouts of grass beckoned, and the teasing 
odor of young mares intoxicated and inflamed him. At those ti- 
mes, despite himself, his hooves stomped impatiently and shivers ran 
down his spine. Pomegranate’s once mighty croup tensed and he let 
out a passionate, invoking neigh. He imagined himself in a green 
meadow, amid favored females and jealous, snorting stallions who 
could not bring themselves to dispute his superiority. Imagined him- 
self at the head of a young, devoted herd. And forgetting reality, 
he would begin to pace the narrow stall, bite at the cross-beams, 
and rock the wall with his chest. He felt that the strength hidden in 
him would destroy all those obstacles and take him beyond the 
confines of the hated stable, where he would proclaim his long- 
awaited freedom with his mighty lungs. 

“Settle down!” a gentle voice said, bringing him back to earth. 
“Don’t ruin public property,” Tikhon grumbled at the excited horse. 

He struck Pomegranate with a fringed, rope whip, not in anger 
but with feigned severity. The stallion became annoyed at the 
groom, though he loved Tikhon for his kind heart and gentle nature. 
And once again the horse noticed that Tikhon was old and weak. 
Nearby, fancy-dressed, overbearing people gave themselves airs and 
laughed constantly while obliging, obedient people swarmed around 
them. But Tikhon was always alone in the far corner. For that 
reason, Pomegranate forgave him the whip, realizing it was nothing 
more than a warning. Horses do not hold grudges for long. 

In every way Tikhon was better than those show-offs who some- 
times came to peer at the dark corner of the stable. Pomegranate 
immediately picked up on human intonation and sensed the feeling 
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hidden in people’s voices. They stared at Pomegranate like at some 
inexplainable wonder, or to be more exact, an oddity. It was hard 
to figure out what Tikhon said, but his voice was full of respect, tender- 
ness and reticent admiration. Those others who came over to his 
stall spoke excitedly, gestured widely, clicked their tongues, laughed 
condescendingly (which insulted Tikhon and Pomegranate) and 
annoyingly smoked. The horse cringed in the presence of such 
visitors, strove to turn his croup toward the people, snorted unea- 
sily, and changed visibly. Blood raced to his heart and his coat 
became dull. He could not tell the groom he did not want those 
noisy, unkind people, from whom Tikhon had to protect him, to 
come, or that they should tend to their decorated, prize-winning 
horses. And it never occurred to Tikhon that the unwelcomed visi- 
tors were so irksome to Pomegranate, or that they offended him 
with their pitying smiles and insincere conversation. 

In those hateful moments Pomegranate grew unsociable, shrank 
into himself and thought his own thoughts. Something still re- 
mained in the old horse’s memory, and at those difficult times, remi- 
niscences came to his rescue. | 

Somewhere out of the inconceivable past, an old stud farm rose 
in the fragrant, endless steppe. The land around it was hilly and the 
aromatic, rich grass was especially sweet at dawn. Pomegranate 
imagined himself with his first herd, already separated from his mother 
and having forgotten her. He saw himself among his youthful 
peers — playful, silly, mischievous yearlings. Even among the most 
reckless colts Pomegranate stood out for his energy and restles- 
sness. He could not graze calmly — life was so interesting and won- 
derful — and at two, he could not settle down, this stately, 
thoroughbred beauty. It was a long and agonizing process to break 
him in and mold his character. He spit out the iron bit as if it were 
a game, threw off the halter and got rid of any rider in a trice. 
Horsemen flew off him one after another, until someone with a strong 
arm and an equally stubborn nature showed up at the stud farm. 
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Pomegranate pricked up his ears, proudly stretched his neck, 
and cast a guarded look at the approaching man. The closer he came, 
the stronger Pomegranate’s desire to play an old, insidious trick on 
the stranger — allow himself to be saddled and then during the first 
round throw off the rider just as he began to feel he had subdued 
the horse. 


A rough hand lay on his withers and squeezed them slightly. 
The colt did not feel perspiration on the man’s palm, and immedi- 
ately was on guard. With powerful, gentle movements the stranger’s 
fingers parted the horse’s lips and cold steel knocked against his 
teeth. Tense with an agonizing anticipation, for the first time in his 
life the colt missed what was most important — he did not notice 
when the rider mounted. Without touching the stirrups the man 
leaped into the saddle. Pomegranate’s freedom-loving nature rebel- 
led. He reared several times and bucked, but strong legs relayed 
to the stallion the man’s uncompromising will, his cold domination 
and his indisputable power. The colt flew about the meadow trying 
all his usual tricks, but the weight on his back remained and with 
each round Pomegranate realized more clearly the senselessness 
of his rebellion. And when he stopped near the stables, covered 
with sweat and the froth dripping from his mouth, he immediately 
understood that he had found his master. The rider gracefully slid 
to the ground and lovingly stroked the horse’s wet sides heaving like 
blacksmith’s bellows. His strong fingers combed through the wild, 
matted mane and he spoke gently to Pomegranate. The colt’s crazed, 
blood-shot eyes calmed and the fire of hatred went out in them. 
The shudders which ran down his body were no longer threatening 
or obstinant. At that moment Pomegranate realized, with the devotion 
of a horse, that there would never be a smell more dear to him or 
a hand more gentle. Snorting gently, the colt humbly lowered his 
neck. His velvet lips took the earned reward from the warm hand 
and he gratefully crunched the sugar. 

In the next few years he was moved to various towns and 
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cities and he rarely saw his master. But to his satisfaction, Pome- 
granate noticed that his master was no ordinary man and that he 
had submitted his proud nature to a strong, well-respected horse- 
man. 

Holidays were a rarity in Pomegranate’s full life, but how he 
cheered up when people began anxiously racing about the stalls 
at daybreak, belatedly putting things in order, raking, airing out and 
cleaning. The horse unmistakably knew that those bustling prepa- 
rations meant that he would see his master the following morning. 
Again there would be music and formations of men at attention. 
And again he could proudly carry his master at the festive, human 
event. 


The marshal had called the retired doctor Petrovich, one of 
his closest friends, the day before. His family had left the room, and 
the marshal had been feeling a bit stronger. 

He furtively dialed the doctor’s number, and on hearing the 
hollow voice of his friend, began to reprimand him: 

“You should be ashamed. Why weren’t you at my last check- 
up? Well, what are you huffing and puffing about? Go ahead, make 
excuses, blame it on something, lie if you must...” 

The receiver did not answer the tomfoolery and was tensely 
Silent. 

“What is it, Stepan? Are you worse?” Petrovich asked anx- 
iously, after a pause. 

The marshal coughed, waited to catch his breath, and looking 
around to see if the family was near, whispered softly, as if at a 
confession: 
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“Yes Petrovich, my friend, worse. There were all kinds of 
doctors here yesterday. They poked and prodded everywhere, peste- 
red me with questions, and smiled all the while. They talked a lot 
of nonsense: according to them I am as fit as a fiddle. But their eyes 
looked worried, and they rattled on in Latin among themselves. It’s 
clear my time has come.” 

Petrovich interrupted Stepan’s sad monologue and seizing the 
initiative began to reassure his friend: 

“And you went and got upset, you old softy. Doctors always 
smile. It’s only in Chekhov’s plays that they are pensive and frown. 
They didn’t come to see a draftee, but a respected elderly soldier. 
And your illness is a serious one. But why throw in the towel right 
away? This certainly isn’t the first time you’ve come face to face 
with death. It’s been hanging over you for years. We’ll dodge it this 
time too.” 

But Petrovich realized he was a fraud and anyone could see 
through his false optimism. He was ashamed and wanted to change 
his playful tone, but as if out of spite, the necessary words failed 
him and trite phrases kept pouring from his mouth. Stepan Ivano- 
vich ignored the playful manner and in fact, helped Petrovich 
stop his evergrowing stream of lies. It was as if a saber slashed the 
receiver: 

“Come by tomorrow. What will be will be. I want to hear it 
from you.” 

A dial tone buzzed shrilly and sadly. 

Now, seeing the marshal’s quiet, unprotesting, resigned look, 
Petrovich slouched and fell into a shamefaced silence. 

Stepan Ivanovich immediately understood the bitter truth from 
the doctor’s bent back. He sank into a hazy abyss. Orange circles 
flickered in dizzying whirls and waves of anxiety rolled over his 
body. 

Frequent explosions flung up clouds of damp earth and shrapnel 
unseated horsemen with calculated precision; knocking them over 
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like wooden targets at a shooting gallery. Shells hit the very center 
of the attacking cavalry troops, forcing the Red soldiers to the edge 
of a marshy swamp. The frightened stallion under Stepan raged 
like one possessed. He whirled like a top, snorting and rearing, and 
refused to go forward. Another instant and a deadly panic would 
destroy the rows of horsemen, drowning the crazed, frantically 
moving cavalry in blood. How they had fallen into an ambush and 
who was responsible — that would be dealt with later. Now, every 
second counted. It was necessary to immediately overcome the con- 
fusion and lead the cavalrymen to the White Guard trenches. 

Cold spurs painfully jabbed the stallion’s sides. He snorted, con- 
vulsed with pain, and spit out clots of pink foam. His yellow teeth 
tried to throw off the cutting bit. He looked wildly at his fierce rider, 
reared and came down hard, but he could not unseat the horseman. 
He neighed long and loud from insane terror. The metal bit jerked 
the velvet lips, and the stallion, overcoming his horror, leaped over 
the trenches. His horseshoes knocked against the rocky parapet, 
and then, feeling solid ground under him, he tore off in a wild, raging 
gallop. The stallion could not see the furious battle since he madly 
whirled in the midst of the confused mass of cavalrymen, and he caught 
the lightning flash of the saber only out of the corner of his eye as 
his flushed master slashed at service caps, uniforms and epaulettes. 
Bullets whizzed passed his mane and blades of steel clanged sharply 
nearby, but the stallion’s ears did not twitch and his frothy sides 
did not quiver. He had been through his baptism of fire, and his 
irrepressible, restless nature added to his bravery. Recognizing them 
by their smell, he happily felt the breath of familiar horses as the Red 
Cavalry jumped over the curtain of fire and crashed down on the 
Whites’ position like an avalanche. 

Suddenly the stallion was struck with a bullet, and Stepan, dea- 
fened, flew into a dark, bottomless abyss. The last thing the fallen 
commander heard was a hundred-voiced, victorious, drawn-out 
“Hurrah!” 
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Through the walls Pomegranate heard sounds of the gay festi- 
vities and the stud farm was filled with human voices. The inviting 
ringing of the bell awakened something repressed and buried in 
the deepest recesses of the horse’s memory. He again experienced 
the excitement of those forgotten days of long ago, when the green 
track passed under his flying hooves and it seemed that in another 
instant, after one last command from his rider, he would literally 
soar over the finish line. Then there would be music, and flowers, 
and the gentle caress of a warm hand on his foamy, proudly arched 
neck. All of that appeared before him so distinctly that his old sides 
began to quiver anxiously and new energy poured into his tired, un- 
responsive legs. It was so hard to dismiss the exciting image, so hard 
to resign himself to the depressing confining stall. As always, Tikhon 
came to the rescue. He lovingly combed Pomegranate’s mane, 
which had become tangled overnight, and carefully dried the horse’s 
old grey back. He spoke unhurriedly and soothingly: 

‘What do you envy them for? So they set records and everyone 
claps.” The old man glanced in hostility at the first-class stalls. 
‘So what? If you were twenty years younger you’d leave them in the 
dust. No one of them can match the speed you had. Take Palm, for 
example. I admit she’s everything a mare should be, but look how 
long it took to train her.” He crooked his eyebrow questioningly, 
and was silent for a moment. “Got nothing to say, have you? It took 
her two years to catch on, and look what fine riders were working 
with her. Barely managed to shape her up.” 

Pomegranate snorted uneasily and Tikhon, sensing the horse’s 
changed mood, spoke more softly: 

“Tm not finding fault with her or scolding. She’s a beauty, that’s 
for sure. Her mane is full and her eyes are clear. And she’s won 
plenty of prizes, even abroad. Look at all the pictures of her in the 
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papers and magazines, But all the same, she doesn’t hold a candle to 
you when you were her age. And her bloodline is nothing compared 
with yours. She’ll hold out another season or two and then it’ll be 
goodbye mare! They’ll forget her in a few years. It’s different with 
you. You’re of a different caliber. One could say you’re a govern- 
ment horse, and famous at that. Not every stallion can boast carrying 
a heroic marshal and not every horse is given an honorary pension.” 

Pomegranate saw through the groom’s flattering guile — Tikhon 
was trying to smooth over that spring which Pomegranate had 
suffered so intensely and painfully. That was when many unfamil- 
lar smells circulated in the stable due to the arrival of new three- 
year-olds. Young and more playful than the farm was used to, they 
filled the stalls with unaccustomed, loud gaiety. That was the last time 
spring affected Pomegranate: he was never again bothered by the 
passionate agitation that time of year brings. 

Next to Pomegranate they moved in the mare Palm, with her 
red coat combed to a shine, her firm withers, and a white star 
on her forehead. The stallion stared at his new neighbor. She pressed 
her beautiful, trim ears to her graceful head and nibbled the cross- 
piece with her grey lips. She neighed in a friendly manner and 
sniffed the air. Pomegranate rubbed her neck with his soft lips. She 
smelled of the steppe. The long-forgotten fragrance of local grasses 
struck him and strong emotions arose. He nipped her withers pos- 
sessively. Palm started, snorted and looked at Pomegranate in sur- 
prise. The stallion realized that he had gone too far in immediately 
showing his feelings, and that the red beauty did not accept his atten- 
tions. She raised her alluring neck, swished her golden tail and 
moved to the far corner of her stall, obviously insulted. Pomegra- 
nate whinnied softly, asking forgiveness, and again pushed his head 
into her stall. Palm decided to take pity on him and moved closer 
to him, allowing him to lick her. He carefully licked his last beloved 
without making any demands. 

He felt young again. A green, fragrant meadow spread before 
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him and there was the fresh smell of nearby water and the tiresome 
buzzing of horseflies. He lazily brushed off the troublesome insects 
with his tail. Delicately nibbling the rich grass with his sharp teeth, 
he basked in quiet happiness. At times he jerked up his head to 
gaze around in triumph. He pricked up his ears and noisily inhaled 
the fragrant wind, but nothing threatened the peaceful meadow. 
Close by, mellowed by motherhood and feelings of tenderness, Palm 
grazed unhurriedly. For her it was a wonderful time when she could 
still enjoy her frolicsome, clumsy colt, which kicked and leaped 
about her. He either bent his little head to the mysterious, grassy 
world, or leaped to one side in fright at a beetle, or pulled at her 
full, warm tits. Palm grazed without her usual caution and alertness: 
she saw how intently the mighty, tender Pomegranate was watching 
over them. 

The stallion’s sweet dreams were interrupted by a spry groom who 
bridled the mare and led her outside. Pomegranate watched until she 
went out the doors, while she, prancing down the corridor, caused 
the heads of even the wise, sober stallions to turn. 

For the first time Pomegranate did not sense Tikhon’s approach. 
The latter, understanding the cause of the stallion’s distress, tried 
to find the right tone of voice to soothe the animal. 

‘“T understand, old fellow. You may be just a horse, but you have 
a heart, too. That young filly has got you as excited as a bridegroom 
on his wedding night,” he said, sighing sadly. “But you’re no match 
for her any more. She swaggers in front of you, you an old fool, and 
you're raring to go. Just look at yourself.” Tikhon gave the horse 
a friendly poke in the side with the whip. “Your skin is flabby and 
your bones creak. That’s all that’s left of your good looks.” To calm 
the stallion completely, he gave him a beg of oats. “Eat while you 
can. You and I have already done our mischief. We’ve sowed our 
wild oats.”” He tenderly glanced at the stallion’s shivering croup, 
and carefully closed the stall door. 

Palm did not return until evening. She smelled of tiredness and the 
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outdoors, and had not yet cooled down from the excitement of 
the races. She was proud and defiantly young. Filled with tender 
joy, Pomegranate poked his head into her stall, but she set even more 
strict limits on their relationship: she allowed him to lick her a 
few times, and then began to eat. 


It was only a week later that the black silence ended. Stepan 
came to early one morning, when the first rays of the sun had just 
begun to dance on the earthen floor of the clean little cottage. He 
tried to remember where he was and what had happened, but his 
mind was a blank and his heavy head felt as if it did not belong to 
him. A hundred-pound weight seemed to be dragging him back 
into the dark abyss. He resisted. If he slipped down, he’d never get 
out again. 

He turned his head with difficulty and saw a nurse. The frail 
girl was asleep on a stool and had been considerately covered 
with a woolen shawl. The bed creaked — obviously he had turned 
heavily. The girl’s eyelashes fluttered and then flew open in alarm, 
and her rosy face instantly took on a frightened beauty. Her eyes 
were such a bright, clear blue that a wild joy filled Stepan and he 
felt wonderful, as if having just been reborn. The blue eyes were 
suddenly filled with large childish tears which rolled down her 
cheeks. 

“My God, he’s alive,” she wailed. “Alive. Death’s been held 
off.” And she raced out the door. 

She returned leading a young boy by the hand. He flopped 
down on the stool awkwardly, grew embarrassed and blushed. He 
ran his large fingers through his shaggy hair and hurriedly tried to 
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unfasten the clasp on a bag. Strangely enough, the boy’s bag was a 
real medical one, the kind stern, rural doctors carry. The lock would 
not yield. The timid, embarrassed doctor muttered excuses: 

“Look what she’s thought up now. I’m no doctor. Sure, I can 
examine you, but what’s the use? I told her a hundred times I’m 
no doctor. I was just a doctor’s assistant’s helper. That’s all the medi- 
cine I know. I can apply cupping glasses and set a bone, but this is 
serious.” 

Yet he had already begun to relax. When he took Stepan’s 
pulse, his expression was calm and severe. He was probably imita- 
ting the doctor’s assistant. A frown appeared on his smooth forehead 
and he raised his eyebrows. 

“You need rest. I’ll prescribe massage. And you should take a 
hot steam bath a couple of times.” 

Stepan smiled kindly — his heart went out to that young man. 
He had seen all kinds of doctors and nurses in field hospitals. Those 
in gold pince-nez with hard-to-pronounce names, all repeating the 
same thing with a fawning sigh: “Be brave, soldier. Bear it, my 
good man.” And the unselfish ones, unafraid of festering wounds 
or mutilation. 

But there was nothing subtle about this snub-nosed, awkward, 
freckle-faced young man. 

‘Been in the cavalry long?” Stepan asked. 

“A week,” the doctor rapped out like a new recruit. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Pyotr. Pyotr Petrovich.” 

Their friendship was to be a close and lasting one. Stepan, the 
experienced Red commander who had often been decorated for 
bravery, and Pyotr, the timid village lad who had never seen a bat- 
tle. Stepan could not explain his attraction for the young doctor — 
he simply liked him and that was it. There were plenty of young 
greenhorns like Pyotr in the detachment, all sincere, inexperienced 
and eager to defend the revolution. Their fates were different: 
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dozens were killed in their first battles, while others seemed to be 
immune to the bullets and swords of the enemy. Some developed 
into brave commanders and led soldiers into fierce attacks, others 
left their comrades and disappeared in the steppe at the first signs 
of trouble. 

Following Stepan’s example, the soldiers began to call the young 
doctor Petrovich, a sign of respect. The shabby doctor’s bag had 
an effect on even the most foul-mouthed, hardened fighters. Until 
the detachment grew into a regular part of the Red Army and until a 
real doctor appeared, Petrovich’s medical authority was indispu- 
table. Maybe the compassionate fellow had a superficial knowl- 
edge of medicine and gave simple diagnoses but faith in his ability 
was unshaken. Inveterate scoffers, upon entering the infirmary 
tent, ceased their bravado and boasting immediately. The snub- 
nosed, freckle-faced doctor could turn mischievousness and sneers 
into obedience and compliance. The rough men took medicines 
and drank broth without a grumble, and endured emergency oper- 
ations without a moan. If one happened to lose consciousness 
from the pain, he was later ashamed of his fleeting weakness. 

Petrovich won the detachment’s lasting respect after a senseless, 
short battle in one small village. New recruits were on guard and 
let the White troops slip by. It was a hot, exhausting afternoon. 
The soldiers, trying to get out of the merciless sun, lounged in homes, 
munched sunflower seeds in shady yards, and bantered with flir- 
ting Cossack women. 

Suddenly, like a deadly whirlwind, the streets were filled with 
White cavalry. The attack was so unexpected that the delayed com- 
mands were ignored in the fatal panic that ensued. It was impos- 
sible to tell which soldiers were the enemy and which were your 
own in the deadly melee. Everything was in a whirl, and the bright 
day faded. Somewhere a group of soldiers managed to get organ- 
ized and set up a decent defense around one building. 

There was a machine-gun nest near the far cottage which 
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housed the infirmary. The Whites burst into the village at a wild gallop, 
killed the machine-gunners, and dashed off to the skirmish which 
was raging near the fire tower. It was all over so fast that Petro- 
vich had no time to realize what was happening. He raced out of 
the house and was met by a horrible sight — the slashed machine- 
gunners and the silenced gun, which had not succeeded in sending 
out its deadly spray. In the center of the village an unequal battle 
raged. But the worst was just outside the village. The main forces 
of the Whites were approaching the outskirts at a confident trot, 
afraid of nothing. Petrovich tore into the house for help, shouted 
something incoherent at the wounded, and ran to the machine-gun. 
His hands shook on the gun jacket and felt as if they belonged to 
someone else. The twisted ammunition belt would not feed into the 
gun. 

A shadow covered him, a horse snorted, and Petrovich cringed, 
expecting a saber blow. Someone leaped to the ground and force- 
fully pushed him aside. Petrovich opened his eyes. It was Stepan, 
who had already turned the blunt, threatening barrel of the machine- 
gun toward the rows of White cavalry lined up as if on parade. 

That battle was a blur for Petrovich, though the rumor ran 
through the detachment that he had not lost his head and had 
shown himself to be a brave fighter in an intense, tragic engage- 
ment. He grew confused and looked at Stepan with pride — there 
was a real hero. He had barked orders to Petrovich and with cold- 
blooded anger had mowed down the over-confident Whites, sending 
them scurrying frantically on that narrow little street. 

Over the years life both separated them and brought them 
together. Stepan moved higher and higher up the military lad- 
der. It seemed he had been born to lead thousands into battle. 
Young soldiers wrote songs and poems about his fearless detach- 
ment, soldiers who were later to become famous composers and 
poets. But the marks of rank and distinction which changed so rap- 
idly on Stepan seemed only to strengthen their friendship. Often 
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the soldiers looked on in surprise as the legendary general embraced 
the unknown, regiment doctor. 

After the Civil War Petrovich finished night school and went 
into medicine. He remained faithful to both his profession and his 
heart — the blue-eyed nurse became the military doctor’s wife. 
Peirovich was constantly on the move and at times didn’t bother 
to unpack his luggage. He was assigned to garrisons all over the 
country, clashed with those above him, but never turned to his 
high-placed friend for help. He had acquired very few posses- 
sions, so tt was not difficult to pack up and leave. In the hustle and 
bustle of being constantly on the move, he did not notice that the 
shy, blue-eyed girl had blossomed and become a stately, beautiful 
woman. He neglected to see how the attentions of garrison lady- 
killers were undermining their relationship, and when he finally 
did and hurriedly began to patch up their family problems, he real- 
ized he was too late — there was no spiritual bond between them 
anymore. It had weakened, rotted, faded. Their nomadic life had 
stolen everything. 

In one town on the Volga they divorced amiably, both feeling 
awkward with one another. He was depressed and had aged in the 
last years, while she was brimming with happiness — her beloved 
waited outside with an officer’s pin on his collar. After much diffi- 
culty Petrovich got himself transferred, and on the eve of the 
Second World War, had settled in the capital. 


That night Pomegranate slept fitfully. He dreamt of the day which 
had already begun to fade in his senile mind. One of those exciting 
days which could not be compared to any other day when his 
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master came... Pomegranate noticed the preoccupied expressions 
on the faces of those in charge of the stables, saw the endless shuf- 
fling and scurrying in the stalls, and felt the particular atmosphere 
which accompanied important holidays. He was combed for an 
exceptionally long time and with particular care. The groom thought- 
fully straightened his feed bag and rubbed his shapely legs stro- 
king up against his coat and then down gently. They braided his 
mane slowly and carefully. A serious veterinarian meticulously 
searched for defects in his horseshoes and washed and cleaned his 
legs, wrapping them carefully. For some reason, the blacksmith 
shrugged and made excuses to the demanding animal doctor. Finally 
these torments came to an end and Pomegranate was led to the ring. 
He was used to being exercised daily and knew approximately 
how long he was usually kept in the ring. That day everything was 
topsy-turvy. The warm-ups were drawn-out and very slow, and a 
strange man worked with him on the parade step. Initially, Pome- 
granate did not take to him at all. The stallion was put off by the 
Sharp, sweet scent of his carefully combed hair. The new man did 
not give off one familiar stable smell, and that made Pomegra- 
nate hostile. 

But once they were in the ring, his annoyance at his new teacher 
disappeared. Pomegranate immediately picked up the step and 
rhythm demanded, and stretching his mighty neck began to pound 
the meters out with his hooves. The man corrected the stallion’s 
gait with subtle touches. He could feel when a proud trot was 
about to change to a swagger. Pomegranate quickly learned the 
rules of this new game — everything came so easily to him. He felt 
the weightlessness of his resilient body and it seemed as if he were 
flying. 

Then they transported him to a large, noisy city. It was obvious 
that people were celebrating an important event. Pomegranate car- 
ried an honored rider and the man dearest to him — his master. 
The horse’s finely-molded legs were decorated with white stockings, 
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the saddle was soft, and his mane had been meticulously combed 
and braided. The people’s excitement was passed on to Pome- 
granate. The stallion pulled himself up and worried that he might 
confuse something in the precise, human ritual. 

When the last stroke of the large clock sounded over the square, 
his rider imperceptively moved the reins. Pomegranate carried him 
solemnly and smoothly over the slippery cobblestones. At the slight- 
est command he stood stock-still, not lowering his head or shifting 
his body. Strong, playful fillies, not breaking formation but obviously 
ignoring their riders’ instructions, sent him silent, loving invitations, 
but Pomegranate was responsible and proud. Deep inside he real- 
ized his special status and for that reason ignored the silly entreaties 
of the high-spirited fillies. Not once did he break the ritual pace, 
or disgrace his legendary master, or shame his high honors. 

Palm suddenly appeared in that wonderful dream, confusing 
the years. Hidden in the precise formation, she cunningly eyed the 
stately stallion strutting so beautifully and importantly on the fes- 
tive square. And Pomegranate failed. He called out to the 
remarkable, red beauty. Horrified that he had disrupted the silent, 
official ceremony, he woke up. 

Tikhon was sweeping the wooden floor and again philosophizing 
about life in his good-natured way. 

‘Well, I knew people talked in their sleep, but horses? What’s 
the world coming to?” 

Pomegranate looked at the neighboring stall and anxiously 
stretched his neck over the crossbar. Palm was not there, and the 
smell of her was gone too. Tikhon spoke sadly and gently to the 
horse: 

“Don’t bother to look for her. She’s been transferred to another 
stable. They’re going to get her ready to break records. And why 
should they keep her here with a bunch of invalids? She visited 
for a week and now she’s left for bigger and better things. Young 
ones need to be with young ones. They encourage one another. 
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It’s the same with people and animals — every last one of us 1s 
prone to self-delusion in our old age.” 
And the broom began to move even faster. 


The cottage grew chilly toward morning and the marshal’s 
brief, uneasy sleep was interrupted by shivering. He did not feel 
refreshed after the short rest. Beyond the wooden partition the young 
signalman was trying to raise the group code-named Dvina which 
they had lost contact with. Still not fully awake, the marshal thought 
bitterly about Polivanov’s courageous unit which was surrounded. 
He understood how hard it must be for the brave commanding 
officer to fight when totally isolated from the rest of the army. But 
there were no troops to send to help Polivanov break out of the 
encirclement — all units were engaged in a fierce battle with the 
Nazi divisions frenziedly pushing toward the capital. 

The marshal got up suddenly and went out on the porch, his 
box-calf boots squeaking. A dreary, impenetrable dawn was break- 
ing. While the exhausting battles had been going on for some 
time now, and he had drunk to the dregs and tasted the bitterness 
of protracted retreats, once again everything seemed to be night- 
marish and unreal. The muffled cannonade beyond the distant 
forest. The whistle of invisible shells flying over the village. The 
uneven columns of retreating soldiers. Depressed, worn out by 
intense fighting, they stomped along the frozen road, breaking 
off the edges of hardened ruts. That muffled tramp of boots sad- 
dened the marshal, who was already burdened with unhappy 
thoughts. On noticing him, the commanding officers came to attention 
and hoarse sergeants hurriedly straightened the straggling rows 
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and scurried along the edge of the formation urging on the old, 
Sluggish cart drivers. 

The marshal looked gioomily at the retreating soldiers, but he 
still had hope that the men would eventually dig in and the tide 
would turn. This village was not the last. Well-armed troops would 
still turn to the west and crush the Nazis. His heart ached for another 
reason. The street was full of doleful exiles of war, frightened and 
defenseless. They pushed homemade wheelbarrows containing pos- 
sessions they had managed to throw together hurriedly, caught 
stray animals, timidly asked for a place to sleep, and clumsily bar- 
tered their simple belongings for bread. The refugees, having spent 
the previous night in the village, had learned that enemy paratroop- 
ers had landed near Mozhaisk and the roads there were cut off. 


People rushed about, wailing, and then began to move toward Kali- 
nin. But they met others coming from there — the Nazis had pushed 
through to Rzhev and enemy soldiers were active on the highways. 

While panic-mongers were discouraged, rumors spread and 
grew, including exaggerated, distorted details. They were a com- 
bination of fact and fiction, overstrained nerves and a terror of 
planes which attacked the refugees even on remote country roads. 

What could be done with these confused, frightened people? 
How could they be protected from enemy raids? How could some 
kind of order be brought to the evacuation of civilians? The enemy’s 
strength had not weakened. New armored corps were brought into 
battle, hundreds of planes flew the skies, and outflanking movements 
cut through and wrecked havoc in the rear. People were uprooted 
from their homes and filled the roads in a disorderly flood. The high- 
ways and country roads intermingled, and army formations were 
interspersed with thousands of refugees with crying children and 
sickly old people. The soldiers helped those in need. The marshal 
pitied the people whom his army was as yet unable to defend, but 
nevertheless, authoritatively intervened in the chaos. It was nec- 
essary to separate the streams of civilians from the soldiers and steer 
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them to little-traveled roads, protected by forests and impassable 
for vehicles. He felt that the men’s spirit was weakened on seeing the 
human suffering, and that the fighting ability of his troops would 
fall. 

He had shared his thoughts with his chief of staff, but the latter, 
to his surprise, had not agreed. Looking directly at the marshal, he 
had shaken his grey head angrily and said: 

“You’re right about one thing — we do lose maneuverability. 
But what the soldiers are seeing is to their benefit. When we dig in, 
all their feelings would be transformed into fearlessness and courage.” 
Then he continued sympathetically and gently: “You’re worrying for 
nothing. Do you think we’re going to hand them the keys to our 
towns? You think the Nazis are going to just waltz in and take every- 
thing? Our soldiers are fighting to the last man, before giving up an 
inch of land.” Narrowing his tired eyes, red from many sleepless 
nights, he concluded: “For now they got the better of us in equip- 
ment, but it will come to nothing. They’re winding down. This is 
not their march through Europe with musical accompaniment. 
Soon they stumble and then it will be our turn. Stop blaming your- 
self. Believe me, I’ve worked with many. What would happen if you 
put a young man in your place, even if he’d finished three military 
academies? What miracle would he work to stop those armored 
giants? What magic wand would he use to find massive reserves?” 

Shivering on the cold street as he watched the sad scene, the 
marshal thought over his recent conversation with the chief of 
staff. That experienced general was a brave man, and he analyzed 
the situation logically and seemingly correctly. But there was one 
thing that was indisputable, and that was a commanding officer’s 
personal responsibility for what was happening at the front. 

A smartly dressed, beardless aide who had somehow managed 
to maintain his pre-war swagger interrupted the marshal’s oppressive 
thoughts. He thoughtfully covered the commander’s thin shoulders 
with a sheepskin coat and quietly asked him to come inside. 
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The radio operator’s red, puffy eyes stared at the marshal: 
Polivanov had been on the air. It was as if he had surfaced for 
several minutes from the nether world to again vanish in the hellish 
battles raging along the entire ravaged front. The operator handed 
the commander the dispatch. 

Polivanov was no longer asking for help. An experienced mili- 
tary commander, he realized that all reserves had been thrown 
into battle and he did not believe in miracles. He reported that 
his men had taken a position on the road to Mozhaisk, and were 
thus far holding the enemy tanks. They would fight to the last man, 
but were suffering heavy casualties. While they were alive they would 
not allow a flank attack on Zaitsev’s divisions. 

“One more..” the marshal thought proudly, but bitterly. 

How many of those terse, brave dispatches had he received in 
the last few weeks? He closed his eyes and tried to imagine what 
was happening where Polivanov was. The Nazi tanks kept coming 
and enemy sub-machine gunners infiltrated the rear, unyielding and 
brave under the cover of the tanks. 

A strict order was spread along the lines to conserve ammuni- 
tion. As a last resort there was hand-to-hand combat. He had al- 
ready witnessed a number of those unequal, desperate skirmishes 
when armor and pure bravery clashed, when Soviet soldiers, defying 
death, rose to meet enemy tanks. They managed to fling grenades at 
the hated monsters before falling on their native soil. People who 
yesterday were obscure civilians had often amazed the marshal 
with their courage when they threw the last they had — their bayo- 
nets — into the balance. Such righteous fury came out in those 
hand-to-hand skirmishes, such stunning bravery drove the line of 
attackers, that the Nazis were gripped with icy fear, which encour- 
aged the Soviet soldiers. 


In all probability, Polivanov was also sending men into battle 
armed only with bayonets, having used up his ammunition. Into 
their last battle, which was so important at that moment. He was 
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an experienced, selfless commanding officer, and knew that Zaitsev 
could deploy his divisions only under his cover. 

The chief of staff spread out a map covered with thick, blue 
arrows. Outflanking maneuvers, encirclements, wide enveloping 
movements. “I’m sure the Nazi staff officers are rejoicing, priding 
themselves on their operational mastery,” the marshal thought an- 
grily. “As if their generals were the originators of all these deadly 
encirclements and our generals know nothing about them. With 
their equipment it’s not hard to outflank. If they were fighting 
with single-shot rifles made who knows when things might be 
different...” 

‘But never mind,” the marshal thought in a fury. “Soon we'll 
take them down a peg or two. We’ll teach them to dig in.” 

He was certain that any day now mighty, terrifying equipment 
would begin to roll up and then his battered units would answer 
with rapid-fire artillery. 

The marshal suddenly shook off the as yet empty dreams — 
the chief of staff wanted his attention. He looked intently at the map. 

“This was the situation at what time?” 

“At approximately 6 a.m.,” the general said in embarrassment. 

‘How are communications?” 

“Besides Polivanov, no one has reported on the radio.” 

“Where are the liaison officers?” 

“Only one has returned.” 

“Call him.” 

Lieutenant Berezhnykh, rather stout for his twenty-five years, 
with a freckled, boyish face and tired, dull eyes, was totally flus- 
tered when he saw the high-placed officers. He did not give his 
report according to regulations. . 

“I got there with no trouble. Then, you see, I came under 
fire. The Germans wanted to play cat and mouse with me for a 
while. I raced motorcycles in civilian life, so I did all kinds of 
fancy tricks with the cycle...” 
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“Where did they fire at you?” the marshal asked, abruptly 
cutting him off and pushing the map toward the lieutenant. 

The officer’s finger moved uncertainly across the map, coming 
to rest at a blue line representing a forest stream. He pointed to 
the spot where the stream crossed a little-traveled country road. 

It appeared Kondratyuk’s division was also not free to maneu- 
ver. Its flanks were being attacked by tank groups which had ap- 
peared seemingly out of nowhere. If they managed to drive a wedge 
between Zaitsev’s and Kondratyuk’s forces, there could be no 
thought of a counterattack. What was happening with Kondratyuk’s 
troops? What resourses did he still have available? To what extent 
could he support a Soviet counterattack aimed at Deinitz’s extended 
divisions in their unprotected weak spot? The marshal cast an appra- 
ising eye at the young lieutenant, suddenly gone shy: 

“Listen, dashing motorcyclist. You make it through to Kondra- 
tyuk on foot or on your belly if you have to. And get back alive to 
report. Remember, if you prove to be a coward and turn back, you’ll 
have hell to pay. Dismissed!” 

His aide approached, stiff and anxious. He called the marshal 
aside in a reverent whisper: the Supreme Commander in Chief 
wanted to speak to him on the radio. 


By now all of that had long been forgotten, receding into the 
recesses of his memory. Palm had faded and disappeared. It was 
only when Tikhon had inadvertently mentioned her name that 
something stirred inside of Pomegranate and a nagging sadness 


caused the stallion to shift his feet uneasily and strain his weakened 
memory. 
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In general, he was well-treated and kindly looked after in these 
last years of his life. Once a week Tikhon secretly took him out 
to the ring when the farm administration had gone home and the 
young horses were in their stables. None of the other animals saw 
the stallion’s trot, which you could not really call a trot. No one was 
witness to his uncertain, slack gait which spoke of the horse’s ad- 
vancing age. 

Pomegranate deeply loved Tikhon the groom but even to him he 
could not convey how much he missed his strong, agile master. 
Everything joyous and bright was associated with his master’s image 
which appeared in dreams and half-forgotten scenes that swam 
by in an endless stream. Pomegranate could not comprehend the 
logic of human actions: it was hard for him to understand why his 
master was not always present and appeared so infrequently. What 
had kept the person he loved most away all those years? Another thing 
beyond his grasp was why his powerful rider had not leaped into the 
saddle so easily in the last few years or urged him on to a good, 
fast run. Time passed gloomily and monotonously in the stables. 
He had no idea how many days had gone by since he had last 
seen his master. 

He only remembered that the yard had smelled invitingly of 
fresh grass and recent rain... Some distance away there was a hum 
of voices and a crowd of humans, but there, at the edge of the stud 
farm, it was quiet and relaxed. The water in the icy stream gurgled 
and horseflies buzzed. Pomegranate lazily brushed them away with 
his tail. Tikhon knew about everything and had led him here early 
to be farther from mocking eyes and needless conversations. 

His master — Pomegranate noticed him immediately — was not 
alone. A young man held his arm and they approached the stallion 
slowly, carefully stepping on the grass as if the ground under their 
feet was freshly ploughed and uneven. Tikhon hurried toward 
the men and shivers ran up and down Pomegranate’s spine. He 
wanted to raise his head and let out a long neigh, so excited he was 
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by the unexpected and joyous visit. But his droopy old neck did not 
obey and his voice broke, preventing him from expressing his delight. 
His master walked over to the horse and fell tiredly on his sparce, 
greying mane. He was sadly silent for a long time. Pomegranate 
quieted down and shivered slightly, like during an early morning 
frost in the pasture. He rubbed against the man’s sleeve and uncon- 
sciously realized that his master was old and feeble. His hand was 
just as warm, but it lacked its former strength. And his voice, which 
with just one word had caused Pomegranate to straighten up and 
ready himself for any command, was now broken by wheezing 
and heavy, uneven breathing. Tikhon and the other man walked 
away, allowing the horse and his master to stand silently together 
for as long as they liked. 

Time passed much more quickly than in the hated stable. 
Soon his master got ready to leave. No matter how Pomegranate 
pushed at the man’s shoulder with his head, or how upset he was 
inside, it was obvious his aging master did not understand the 
horse’s thoughts. The stallion was thinking that they would not see 
each other again. That was why he did not want his friend to 
leave. 


A biting wind found its way into the car, and the marshal hud- 
dled up against the piercing cold. His threadbare overcoat did not 
protect him very well, and he reproached himself for having forgot- 
ten his sheepskin coat in his haste. The marshal looked around gloom- 
ily. He was troubled and lonely. He realized that the meeting with 
the Supreme Commander did not promise to be a joyous one — he 
had nothing to report and it would be difficult to justify himself. He 
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had worked with him for a long time and knew the character of 
that unusual man who was always full of surprises. He could see 
the Supreme Commander now with his kind, indulgent smile under 
a greying, tobacco-stained moustache and his calm, questioning 
eyes. 

The marshal had seen him in different moods: mischievously 
open, when his jocular mood infected others around him, light- 
heartedly laughing, drawing everyone into the overall gaiety. There 
were rare moments when it seemed that the wall which had grown 
up over the years between the Supreme Commander and his associ- 
ates collapsed. At gatherings he joked caustically, but not insul- 
tingly, and if his subtle irony hit its mark and was understood by 
all, he laughed heartily, forgetting his taxing responsibilities for a 
moment. But years of experience had taught his associates to men- 
tally draw an invisible line of demarkation which only a few could 
cross over, even at friendly get-togethers, and light-hearted gaiety 
never exceeded the bounds of propriety. 

Bullets suddenly spattered across the road, hitting the body of 
the car. The vehicle swerved and drove into a ditch. The marshal’s 
aide cried out in surprise, his body went limp and he slid off the seat. 
The marshal kicked open the door with his heel and threw himself on 
the ground. With short bursts of machine-gun fire the driver sprayed 
the frozen bushes from which long, well-aimed volleys came. The 
truck with the marshal’s guards circled and soldiers leaped out 
to form an all-round defense. Their attackers were dressed in 
Soviet uniforms, but the commands were given in a_ foreign 
tongue. 

An ambush. He could not have picked a stupider way to die. 

One of the soldiers handed the marshal a sub-machine gun. 
He watched for attacking figures and shot sparingly. It was horrible 
to fire on people wearing the Soviet uniform, but the commands 
he heard were in a strange language... The marshal pulled the trigger 
mercilessly. 
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Suddenly he recalled how in the Civil War, he had just as ridic- 
ulously fallen into an ambush. But then he had been reckless and 
hot-tempered. He had gotten carried away in pursuit and had flown 
into the rear of the Whites. He had been completely alone. The Whites 
had been so surprised, they had even lowered their sabers. He 
had reared his horse, shifted his saber to his left hand, and begun to 
slash right and left. He had broken the encirclement and headed for 
the village outskirts at a gallop. By the time the officers had come 
to their senses he was already far away. Bullets had whizzed past 
and the stallion had snorted. A stray bullet could have gotten them, 
but the swift horse had rescued him, carrying him out of death’s reach. 
He had been young and hot-headed then. 

But now. 

“So you decided to take a country road to save time,” he 
scolded himself angrily. 

The attackers realized that a real catch was awaiting them. They 
became more cautious and did not expose themselves to the occasion- 
al fire from the marshal’s guard troops. They tightened the noose 
coolly and relentlessly. 

“In another half hour it will all be over,” the marshal concluded 
hopelessly. He shouted to the others to conserve cartridges. The 
Nazis snaked through the stubble, crawling closer and closer. 

As ill luck would have it, the road was empty. None of the Soviet 
units heard the intermittent exchange of fire. 

A group of Nazis gathered in a hollow to the left, preparing 
for a final assault. The driver looked questioningly at the marshal. 
Then he nodded and gloomily inserted the grenade cap. 

“Look at how he crawls on his belly,” the marshal praised. 
“T didn’t realize. But then, I don’t know much about him.” 

The young man, pressing close to the frozen ground, moved 
forward doggedly. To meet his death. He stopped and seemed to 
grow into the earth. He waited. Then the attackers let up for a 
fatal instant. The driver leaped to his feet, muscles tense, and with 
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a loud cry of hatred, he hurled the grenade. A fiery, smoky cloud 
covered the hollow. 

The marshal watched anxiously: would he get up? But he had 
crawled too close and fragments had killed the desperate young 
man. He lay sprawled on the ground, his strong, muscular worker’s 
arms motionless forever. 

“Remember, remember,” pounded in the marshal’s temples. 
“With young men like that how can we retreat further?” 

The driver’s impudent attack dampened the attackers’ spirits 
for a time and postponed the end. The members of the guard drew 
closer to the marshal. He realized he should destroy his papers and 
maps, but hesitated, not able to take that final, extreme step. He 
still hoped that Soviet soldiers would appear to rescue them. He 
unfastened the map case and gave an order to the chief of the guard 
with his eyes: If something happens to me, you do it. The latter moved 
toward the marshal and whispered with unwarranted optimism: 
“We'll hold out. We won’t die, Comrade Marshal.”’ 

‘At headquarters they must be wondering why I haven’t arrived,” 
the marshal thought. “How could they conceive that such a skirmish 
is happening just fifty kilometers from the capital. And it won’t 
be easy to explain. Fell into a trap like an inexperienced kid.” 

But what was that? The muffled sound of shots came from the 
nearby woods, and the Nazis began to fire in that direction. Rifle 
shots became more frequent and were getting louder. Someone was 
hurrying to their rescue. The Nazis were locked in an unexpected 
exchange of fire. But the marshal stood up too soon: machine- 
gun fire forced him to the ground. By some miracle, the bullets had 
gone over his head. 

“This is no time for haste. Calm down,” he told himself. “Help 
is on the way and there is no hurry.” 

A commissarial transport unit appeared from the woods. Armed 
with a motley assortment of weapons, the elderly drivers bravely 
attacked the enemy soldiers. Concealing their carts in the trees, 
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they crept to the enemy’s rear and shot carefully, not hurrying. 
The members of the guard increased their fire and moved forward 
with more assurance. The Nazi commander shouted angrily at 
his soldiers, ordering them to destroy the staff trucks. These “Red 
Army men” rushed forward in desperation. Again the sub-machine 
gun jerked in the marshal’s hands. Several attackers fell, but the 
others continued to run unmindfully toward the trucks. Seven, five, 
three, one. 

Aiming his gun he leaped toward the marshal. But he did not 
succeed in firing. A not-so-young Soviet soldier appeared behind 
him and forcefully buried his bayonet into the Nazi’s back. The 
latter fell, but managed to turn and fire twice. The driver who had 
arrived in time to save the marshal sank heavily to the ground. 

“I’ve paid back an old debt, Comrade Marshal,” he gasped. 
“Now I can die in peace.” And he collapsed on the wheel of the 
car. 

The battle ended and a deafening silence reigned. The marshal 
got up tiredly and bent over the driver. His aide removed the man’s 
papers, and handed the marshal his I. D. card. 

‘Private Skobelev. Born 1900,” the marshal. read. He turned to 
his aide. “A posthumous order for this man.” 

There were three soldiers left of the guard. A driver for the car 
was found among the cart drivers, and the man fiddled with the 
vehicle for a while. Then the soldiers dragged it out of the ditch. 
The motor coughed and sputtered and blue smoke shot out the back. 
The commissary, still agitated by the battle and fear, assigned sev- 
eral of his men to serve as the marshal’s guard. The car moved 
down the road. 

The frozen, watchful environs of Moscow swam past the 
car window and the marshal’s thoughts revolved around one thing: 
what would the Supreme Commander be like today? What would 
the marshal hear? What hope would he find? What would he receive 
for his troops? It was hard to speculate. As always the voice of the 
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Supreme Commander’s assistant had been even and it had been 
impossible to judge the commander’s mood by the carefully modu- 
late tone. The assistant had been laconic and polite: the Supreme 
Commander would like to see you... 


Twice a year a noisy, multilingual auction was held at the 
stud farm. Buyers, connoisseurs and experts who knew fine, thor- 
oughbred horses came from all over the world. For several months 
prior to the showy, commercial event, various breeds of horses who 
had shown potential in initial reviews were brought from all over the 
country. During that time unmitigated chaos reigned in the stables. 
It was not a problem of space — there were places for all and each 
horse was assigned a proper stall — it was simply that the outsiders 
upset the usual routine, and hitherto unknown odors brought from 
different parts of the enormous country, wafted through the stables, 
forcing the old horses to relive their youth and recall what was 
long-forgotten. Those new smells and the strange neighing stirred 
the blood and dredged up a longing for freedom and the wide open 
spaces from the darkest recesses of their reconciled minds. For the 
forgotten herd, now lost forever... 

People were also affected long before the actual auction, all 
their actions being distinguished by nervous anticipation and exces- 
sive diligence. They paid particular attention to their horses. On 
ordinary days a stablehand might skip the morning grooming or be 
a little late with feed. But now the human’s routine was carried out 
with irreproachable accuracy and organization. The horse was not 
capable of understanding the reasons for this human metamor- 
phosis, but each groom secretly believed that his horse would be the 
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choice of the fastidious buyers, and for that reason tried hard. If 
that happened the administration would be grateful, bonuses would 
increase, and he would be noticed and promoted. 

In that human hustle and bustle Pomegranate felt completely 
alone and unwanted. By long experience, he knew that the feve- 
rish activity did not involve him, and, in fact, at such times he 
was an extra weight on those in charge of the stable. For that rea- 
son, the joyous holiday sadly reminded him of his advanced age. 
It was obvious that people were reassigned since Tikhon rarely ap- 
peared in those days. He was sent all over and was constantly help- 
ing others, so could visit Pomegranate only when he had a free 
moment. Grumbling as always and analyzing events in the human 
world in his own way, he would sit on the crossbar and begin 
to enlighten the horse in his usual ironic manner: 

“Well, I'll tell you if you’re interested. Sixteen percent more came, 
but what of it? One — we don’t know the size of their wallets. Two — 
we have no idea what prices they’ll offer.” He held up his rough, 
tobacco-stained fingers expressively. ‘““A bazaar is a bazaar, even 
if you call it an auction, and everything depends on the first offer. 
If some moneybag goes crazy and names some big sum off the top 
of. his head, then they’re off and running. The other bigwigs have 
to keep up so their countries don’t lose face. And when its over they’ll 
have to cough up the money to pay for their pride. It’s not the time 
for worrying about the price.” He went off into the fits of laughter, 
coughed, and concluded with conviction: “They can strut and swag- 
ger but we must remain firm. If the goods are comely, take them, 
but if you turn your nose up, then go back home and count your 
pounds and marks.” 

During Tikhon’s polemic monologue, Pomegranate was filled 
with sympathy for the man. He fixed his warm eyes on the rankled 
groom who obviously lacked an attentive and understanding listener 
in the world of men. 


The buyers walked about the ring, carefully examining every- 
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thing and prudently estimating and evaluating the horses’ chances, 
while on the day of the auction, they fought frenziedly over every 
kopeck. 

As in the past, Tikhon took Pomegranate to the noisy, commer- 
cial event, and they timidly found a place behind the ring. The stal- 
lion looked tiredly at the little-understandable, bright festivities. Stal- 
lions and mares tore around the ring, intoxicated with freedom and 
human excitement. Their strong, supple muscles moved gracefully 
and the discriminating eye of the buyers sought out first one and 
then another horse from that parade. 

Only once did Pomegranate become upset, and that was when 
Palm, his last beloved, was led away by a dark-haired, slant-eyed 
man. He said something in a foreign language to the still-excited 
horse. 


The reception room of the Supreme Commander was a soft, 
green color — only the table-lamps were on. The empty, authori- 
tative silence reigning in that severe room and the assistant him- 
self, who greeted the marshal courteously and evenly as _ usual, 
seemed to the latter to be a part of an untouched island from yes- 
terday’s life of peace. The assistant moved an armchair and asked 
him to wait. The marshal relaxed under the influence of the calming 
light and healing silence, but his thoughts revolved around Poliva- 
nov. He thought about the commanding officer and his men in the 
past tense, and the measured swing of the pendulum in the large, 
old clock seemed to have already counted off their time. It was not 
that the marshal had forgotten how to think in terms of a particular 
man or to value and protect individual human life, it was simply that 
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being entrusted with the lives of hundreds of thousands of men 
had disciplined his mind and compelled the marshal to analyze and 
think in general, global terms. The pity he had just felt was instantly 
forced out by his responsibilities for the entire front as its commander. 
Now all his thoughts concentrated on one thing: will Kondratyuk 
succeed in deploying a strong counteroffensive? That was the only 
tactical chance of which he could report to the Supreme Command- 
er. 

For some reason, he was not summoned for a long time. Ste- 
pan Ivanovich realized he was not purposely being made to wait, 
and the Supreme Commander’s work and concerns were extreme, 
but nevertheless he looked at the assistant questioningly. The latter 
instantly understood the marshal’s impatience, tore himself away 
from his papers, and said sympathetically: 

“They are all there, and have been for some time.” Then he 
added tersely, as a man initiated into state affairs: “Leningrad is 
Starving.” 

After giving out an allowable amount of information in a tone 
that did not call attention to the importance of his position, he re- 
turned to his work. 

Stepan Ivanovich sank further into the armchair and again pre- 
pared for a long wait. 

His thoughts unexpectedly returned to a quiet, spring day in 
Moscow, when the first wisps of warmth touched the capital’s main 
streets and hesitantly wound through the crooked lanes. A gentle 
breeze had played with girls’ dresses and tousled boys’ hair. 

He had just left a tense, heated meeting. Two different opinions 
had arisen on the question of military strategy... The majority be- 
lieved only in a victorious offensive. Others did not rule out the pos- 
sibility of a defensive struggle. Those defending the first concept 
had it easier — their doctrine was filled with optimism and patriotic 
confidence. The second group’s agruments were unattractive, and 
several opposing speakers posed the difficult question: was it befit- 
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ting the proletarian country to talk about a defensive war? Waves 
of applause followed. 

He wandered the streets, feeling uncomfortable and bad-tem- 
pered. Deep down the marshal had not felt completely right in cri- 
ticizing the adherents of the doctrine of defense, and was angry 
with himself because, not being completely sure, he had neverthe- 
less lent his authoritative voice to the first group. These thoughts 
annoyed him and weakened his confidence in the position he had 
just taken at the high-level meeting. 

He had an overwhelming desire to see a close friend and to rid 
himself of his oppressive, nagging worries. Cunningly avoiding his 
aide, he called Petrovich. 

They sat on the open veranda in the park, unhurriedly shelling 
brittle crayfish tails and quenching their thirst with cold, foamy 
beer. The veranda was rather empty at that hour and allowed the 
friends to be alone: curious idlers did not stare at the marshal and 
the men soon ignored the manager who goggled at them. They talked 
about all kinds of things, and recalled their youth and those who 
had been with them — those who were no .longer living. Several 
times the marshal prodded Petrovich, trying to find out whether 
he needed help in some way, but each time he met with a friendly, 
but firm refusal. Realizing the futility of his attempts at philanthropy, 
he changed the subject: 

“What are people saying? Will there be a war?” 

“You at the top know better.” 

“But what if there is a war?” 

“If there is?” Petrovich put his glass on the table suddenly, 
and wiped his mouth. “If they start poking their noses in here, we'll 
smash all of them, like in the Civil War.” 

“But what if they break through and advance deep into the 
country?” the marshal pushed on. 

Petrovich wiped his glasses and the good-natured smile left his 
face: 
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“Who are ‘they’? You seem to use a lot of ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’. You are 
talking in riddles and that’s disturbing. I can see you’re upset. Do 
you know something?” He looked questioningly at his friend, but 
did not notice the anxiety on his face. “They won’t get further than 
the border. We’ll hit them so hard there won’t be anything left of 
them. This isn’t the Civil War. It’s dangerous to mess with us.” 

“They have hundreds of tanks and planes, and have marched 
across Europe to music.” 

‘“That’s Europe — the roads are good there. But here in Russia 
they won’t get anywhere with that fancy parade step. We fly faster 
and further than anyone.” He looked at the marshal shrewdly and 
suddenly changed the subject: “‘Tell me something else. What is this 
incomprehensible friendship with Berlin? Of course, you at the top 
know better whom to invite to dinner parties. That’s why you’ve 
been put in power. But J’m of a different opinion.” 

“Tell me what you think, don’t keep it inside,” Stepan Ivanovich 
snapped sullenly. 

“It’s no secret. They are interested in a big war. But with whom? 
Look where they are hurrying! Who has stood up to these fascists?” 

Petrovich spoke heatedly, and the marshal could not find the 
necessary arguments to refute his friend’s vehemence. He did not 
want to repeat the usual words — those Petrovich read each day 
in the papers. And there was no point in talking about the necessity 
of being flexible or about the fruitless talks with representatives of 
Western powers. 

He remembered that Petrovich had left frowning and dissat- 
isfied. He had not received straight answers to his clear and simple 
questions. There was no word from him for several months and 
then, a week after the war began, a card came from a medical train. 
He had not failed to remind Stepan Ivanovich in the postscript: 
“IT was right.” 

And now, waiting in tense anticipation in that quiet reception 
room, the word “right” kept pounding in the marshal’s temples. 
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He was so lost in his disturbing thoughts that he did not realize the 
courteous assistant was inviting him into the Supreme Commander's 
office. 

The Supreme Commander was pacing the room a little faster 
than usual, and those sitting at the conference table followed his 
movements. The table was covered by a large-scale map. The Su- 
preme Commander greeted the marshal with an abrupt nod. He stop- 
ped suddenly in front of the soldier, and squinting, looked at his sallow, 
emaciated face and tired, hunched figure. He smiled sympathet- 
ically and shook his head several times. Then he walked over to the 
small table. After shuffling through some papers, he found what he 
wanted and began in a hollow monotone: 

“The inspectors write that the operational leadership of the 
troops at the front leaves much to be desired, that command head- 
quarters make many blunders and are unable to carry out the direc- 
tives from General Headquarters. They note that discipline among 
the troops is falling, and certain commanding officers are going over 
their superiors’ heads and acting like little atamans.”’ 

He sat down heavily in a chair, slowly broke apart several ciga- 
rettes and tamped the tobacco in his pipe with his thumb. The mar- 
shal did not understand whether that was a question directed at him 
or simply a statement of fact, so he merely frowned and did not 
answer. The room filled with a heavy silence fraught with tension. 
The marshal glanced at the Supreme Commander’s face and noti- 
ced that it had changed in the last month. There was a nervous 
flush on his cheeks and perhaps because of that, the pockmarks, 
barely noticeable in calmer moments now appeared clearly, re- 
vealing the man’s ill health and exhaustion. 

Finally the pipe was lit and after puffing a cloud of blue smoke 
in the strained atmosphere, the Supreme Commander again began 
to pace the office. 


‘Is that really the situation?” he asked in an unemotional tone 
at one of his turns. 
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The marshal sighed, straightened his tunic, and answered in a 
tired voice: 

“Much of it is true. The directives of General Headquarters 
are not being carried out — we are retreating. And since we are 
retreating, the operational organization is not at its highest level. 
Though...”’ But he seemed to have decided not to object, and cut 
the stormy atmosphere with a distressful wave of his hand. 

Boots squeaked on the parquet. 

“Continue, continue,” the Supreme Commander demanded. 
“We want to hear everything from you.” 

The marshal gained control of his voice and went on: 

“In general it is the bitter truth, but I heartily disagree with the 
comment about the commanding officers showing too much initi- 
ative and being tyrants. It is a good thing they are so independent 
and can use their heads. What would you have them do when sur- 
rounded? When communications between them and their superiors 
have been cut off?” He slowed down and gathered up his courage. 
“That report was written by a bunch of paper-pushers.”’ 

He fell silent. A hushed niurmur ran around the table, though 
the squeak of boots was as even as before. Then the marshal heard 
the Supreme Commander’s voice coming from behind and showing 
signs of annoyance: 

“Let’s say they’re only paper-pushers and did not see the essence 
of the situation. But tell us,” he said, pointing in the direction of the 
silent table, “where do you think you'll stop retreating? If you’re 
not careful, you might accidentally slip by Moscow.” 

“We dig in at every hillock, and every inch of land is soaked with 
blood.” 


“A lot of blood is no comfort. Countless lives have been lost 3nd 
what do we have to show for it?” 

“The tanks are giving us no respite. They break through our 
defenses, wreck havoc in the rear and destroy our positions.” 

“Is this the first time you’ve seen tanks? Move your anti-tank 
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guns forward and send shock units to attack. We must be bolder in 
counterattacking — hit them with counteroffensives.” 

“There is nothing to hit them with. The front needs reserves.” 

“So that’s what he wants,” the Supreme Commander’s hitherto 
even voice filled with irony. “Reserves!” He walked over to the 
table and looked at the map. “As if we had them. Then even an 
infantry captain could manage the front. The reason you are a 
marshal is that you are supposed to be able to fight with skill, not 
just with numbers. We can win with strategical knowledge.” 

Cold reason did not succeed in containing the marshal’s offense, 
and he snapped back angrily: 

“Then apparently I lack that operational knowledge.” 

“Don’t go fishing for compliments. Whether you have it or not 
is for us to decide,” and he again motioned toward those at the 
table. Suppressing his sudden outburst, the Supreme Commander 
sat down. “We aren’t a bunch of noble women at a tea party. We 
are discussing the life or death of the proletarian state. And we 
did not gather to rankle each other’s nerves. Right now the front 
you command concerns all of us. Moscow lies directly behind it. 
And the situation at the front is extremely serious. We take into 
consideration objective difficulties and know about the heroic strug- 
gle waged by individual sub-units. But we are talking about the 
entire front. You are the commanding officer and you are held 
responsible...” 


Again not waiting for the Supreme Commander to finish his 
monologue, the marshal, insulted, answered impatiently: 

“If that is the case, I am willing to hand in resignation.” 

“Don’t go waving papers around. You yourself just spoke criti- 
cally of paper-pushers. We don’t need your resignation. What we 
do need is an immediate stabilization of the front. If we decide to 
relieve you of your duties no amount of paper will help. Return to 
the troops and keep General Headquarters informed of develop- 
ments. Call me anytime but...” He hesitated for an instant, and then 
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continued: “No buts. If there is any sudden change, get me out of bed.” 

In the reception room the assistant courteously handed the mar- 
shal a sheet of blue paper. The commanding officer at headquar- 
ters reported that Kondratyuk has succeeded in breaking out and 
was attacking Deinitz’s divisions at their unprotected weak spot. Ste- 
pan Ivanovich seemed to see the frightened, confused face of Lieu- 
tenant Berezhnykh. He thought of the young man with warmth 
and gratitude: Are you still alive, my valiant, young motorcyclist? 


There had been no new boarder in Palm’s stall for a long time 
and it had aired out completely — the smell of her gone forever. 
Only on rare occasions did Pomegranate glance at the familiar 
crossbar on which he had loved to rest his head when admiring 
the red beauty. After that last auction, when the dark-haired, slant- 
eyed man had led the mare away and Pomegranate had finally 
realized he would never see her again, he had been feeling the empti- 
ness and his loneliness keenly. 

Tikhon had disappeared the last few days and without his usual 
conversation and awkward but heartfelt kindness, the horse felt 
completely abandoned. He looked sadly toward the open doors 
but everything was as usual, nothing had changed, and his horse 
sense did not promise anything important or unexpected. 

Then Tikhon appeared for a brief moment. His face was flushed 
and he was nervous, dishevelled and garrulous. When he smelled so 
unpleasant it meant not to expect him for several days. That had 
happened before and Pomegranate knew what would come later. 
Tikhon would show up at the stall quiet and guilty, and begin to 
complain of his fate apologetically and pitifully. He would drink 
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gallons of ice-cold water from the large bucket, and make long and 
confused excuses to the person in charge. For several days his boss 
would keep his eye on the groom, and even check the dark corner 
every once and a while, but soon Tikhon would again be forgotten 
and everything would continue as before. 

This time Tikhon confessed immediately, though not to the boss 
but to Pomegranate. He buried his face in the horse’s mane, 
threw his trembling arms around the stallion’s neck, and wailed: 

“Hey, don’t turn your head away, you impolite animal. So I 
drank a little and you don’t like drunks! But you should be more 
understanding and put yourself in my place. I’m drowning your 
sorrows as well as my own. Your master is in bad shape. He’s dying. 
Such a Cossack! Such a great man! You understand, you dumb 
animal?” 

Pomegranate looked at the crying, shriveled Tikhon and did 
not pull away from the hated smell. He felt a shudder of anxiety 
run through his body. Something horrible was approaching Tikhon 
and him. The groom had never spoken of the master with such 
sadness. In fact, just the opposite was true: whenever he announced 
their favorite person’s upcoming arrival his voice usually filled with 
confidence and boastful pride. He purposefully raised it so his 
superiors and the other stablehands would hear. 

“Think of how many wars he fought and what bravery he 
showed. He’s got mountains of honors and awards for heroism, 
and is such a kind man. Was as strong as a rock, and now he’s 
sick.” Afraid that Pomegranate did not realize the tragedy that 
had befallen them, he spoke faster and was more abrupt in his words 
and gestures. “You think it’s just the flu or a cold? The marshal nev- 
er had those things. He even seemed to be charmed from bullets 
and never had need of a doctor. That’s what others do — stick a 
thermometer in their mouths and crawl under the covers. That way 
they can get out of work. Life doesn’t bother people like your mas- 
ter with little illnesses. People like him it destroys right away.” 
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Pomegranate began to shift his feet uneasily. The stall floor 
squeaked and the boards moved. Tikhon interpreted the stallion’s be- 
havior in his own way, and jumped at the ray of hope: 

“You think he’ll get better, that death won’t take him? Maybe 
you’re right. A miracle might happen. The marshal certainly deserves 
it. Earned it with his life. It happens you know. Take my son-in-law’s 
father, for instance. Even though he’s a relation he’s a blackguard. 
Oh, he’s quiet, doesn’t get involved. Rolls those white eyes and 
mutters: ‘We’re content where we are. We’re simple people.’ Yet 
he’s dragged so much stuff into that house during his despicable 
life that there’s no room to turn around. He took sick around 
Whitsun — all his strength suddenly left him. He was already past 
eighty. Doctors came both from the hospital and from some research 
institute, and they all told his old lady one and the same thing — 
that he’d live another week at the most. Said it was cancer. To tell 
you the truth, his old lady wasn’t too grief-stricken. The miserly 
bastard had drunk her blood. Now he seemed to swallow his pride. 
He even asked his wife’s forgiveness and asked her to bring an icon. 
She went to the morning Service in the church on Whitsun, and while 
She was gone the old sneak got up and found some vodka. Drank 
down about a liter and then ate pickles and ham. And she, the fool, 
hurried home, thinking maybe her spouse had already kicked the 
bucket. She walked in and couldn’t believe her eyes. He was lying 
there all flushed, and shaking the walls with his snores. Since 
then the cancer seems to have left. He’s still strutting around the 
village. Changed some. He doesn’t drink as much and stopped beating 
his wife.” Tikhon assumed a dignified air. “So you tell me, does justice 
exist?” he demanded. “Death passed a despicable man by, but the 
marshal... He was always working so the common people would 
live better. Spent his whole life with his saber drawn.” 

He pulled the horse’s head to his sunken chest and held it tightly. 
Then he let go and staggered outside, still talking to himself. 
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The train with its assortment of cars clanked its buffers and 
creaked its dried wooden boards in complaint. The old steam engine 
choked on the smoky cloud and puffing heavily, pulled the cars off 
into the green bushes. The marshal was left standing on the rotting, 
rain-pitted platform, worn by thousands of feet. He looked at the 
small, dark and weatherbeaten station house. 

“What a God-forsaken place. So poor and lonely, yet only three 
hundred kilometers from Moscow,” he thought. 

A bay gelding stamped in the mud at the tethering post. He looked 
at the man with moist eyes, snorted guardedly, and bent toward a 
pile of fragrant clover. Bags and a cardboard suitcase covered with 
a woman’s flowered kerchief lay on the flat cart. The marshal turned, 
looking for the owner, and not seeing her, examined the cart with an 
expert eye. He kicked at the wheels, and felt the harness on the 
gelding. The hubs were cracked and the axle was worn. The reins, 
breech-band, and belly-band were made of rope. The gelding looked 
at the clover hungrily and the iong-unoiled cart squeaked mournful- 
ly. The marshal lit a cigarette and only then noticed that the horse was 
bridled and the metal bit prevented him from chewing. The animal 
was trying to get rid of it with his lips, but only succeeded in dribbling 
froth and showing his yellow, worn teeth. The marshal patted the 
gelding’s warm neck, took off the halter, let out the belly-band, 
unfastened the hame-strap and moved the clover closer to the horse’s 
nose. The moist eyes again looked at him, no longer frightened but 
grateful. The gelding pushed out his lips and drooled on the sleeve 
of the marshal’s mackintosh. The marshal gently slapped his sweating 
croup and stroked his side. He suddenly felt pity for that uncared 
for old horse with his long, uncombed mane. Tossing his knapsack 
on the cart, he went to look for the owner. 

People were arguing behind the baggage shed. A shrill woman’s 
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voice rose to a shout. She was incensed. A low, hoarse, drunkenly 
slurred male bass barked back: 

“Quiet down, Kuzminichna. The telegraphist will hear. Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself, you cursed female. Just one lousy flask of 
moonshine. You have no heart. Think of all I’ve done for you 
women...” 

“Done for us? Some benefactor! Your eyes see nothing but 
breasts. And if you do help someone, she has to pay with her body, 
you insatiable cur. If only you were a real man instead of such a 
weasel.” 

“That’s enough, Kuzminichna. Don’t go judging men’s qualities 
when you don’t know nothing about them. Better ask your girlfriends. 
And another thing. You’re wasting your time being so pig-headed. 
You won’t even miss it. They say you made two buckets of the 
stuff. I have to give some to the boss and then I need a shot glass 
or two after work, for my health. The railroad loves order, Kuzmi- 
nichna. They don’t take baggage at our station so you have to use 
your head. You give the person on duty a bottle of moonshine, and 
you can send your things without a worry.” 

“You damned blackmailer! You’re a fine one to talk about 
having a heart. I’m going to exchange this bottle for a piece of 
meat for my kids. Let them eat something tasty in honor of the 
victory. As for you, you got a cast-iron throat — you could eat a 
pail. 

“A pail. Stop pulling my leg. Listen, we don’t ask for a lot, just 
what’s due. There’s a new regulation. Vodka is a beneficial thing — 
cleans your insides and perks you up.” 

“Here, you misfit, lap it up. When the men return from the war, 
you'll sing a different tune.” 

“You threatening me? Trying to scare me? Already been spooked, 
Kuzminichna. Was in the First War and saw plenty of bombs. And 
what about the men? What’ll they do? Besides helping women I didn’t 
do nothing bad. If one of them shared her favors, that was her 
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choice. I didn’t force them. Each one decided for herself. If I don’t 
win your favor, I won’t get anything from you.” 

‘Oh, listen to the protector of women! Come On, write out a 
receipt. The real men shed their blood at the front, while you with 
your sticky fingers took everything for yourself.” 

“You’re wrong, Kuzminichna. Each of us has his job to do. 
One fights, another protects you women. I was exempt from military 
service. I’m not fit.” 

“The wolf protecting the lamb.” 

“You keep harping on one thing, like a broken record, but 
without me...” Suddenly he noticed the marshal. He fell silent and 
grew frightened — the man had two strong arms and was a stranger 
to boot. He hurriedly pulled his hat down over his eyes and 
hid behind the baggage shed. 

The marshal smiled bitterly, shifted his raincoat from one arm 
to the other, and asked angrily: 

“Was he that way throughout the war?” 

“What can you do? Nothing to speak of, but a man. And we 
had to bow and scrape before him.” | 

Suddenly realizing that she had spoken thoughtlessly to a strange 
man, she quickly arranged her fallen kerchief to hide her confusion. 

“Tt don’t think I’ve seen you before,” she said bashfully, but 
interestedly. ““Must be new to these parts. Where are you headed?” 

“To Korkino, but I don’t know the way. Is it far to walk?” 

“Why wear out your legs? They probably covered enough miles 
during the war. I’m going there myself, so [ll give you a lift, if you 
don’t mind the company.” 

Katerina, who had suddenly become years younger, drove the 
horse dexterously, with masculine assurance. Within a half hour the 
marshal had learned almost everything about her life. That she 
was worn out by the war: there were three young children at home. 
That she had worked at different jobs, and that she had grown old: 
she was thirty-five on St. Peter’s Day. 
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He was hearing the story of a frank, unsophisticated woman. 
All her statements were human and understandable as she spoke 
of the very difficult life of a large, patient and brave people who 
had just lived through a horrifying, unprecedented war. 

They passed through an unattractive, impoverished area of Euro- 
pean Russia with its dilapidated grey villages which had suffered 
much from the war. And while nature decorated the fields and copses 
with its summer grasses, poverty and disorder were visible everywhere. 

Incessant rain had been falling for three days. Large drops fell 
solemnly and quietly, silently disappearing in the grass and sparkling 
on the shivering emerald leaves. Thunder rumbled half-heartedly. 
It did not rend the leaden sky, but reverberated mournfully, pla- 
catingly: obviously the sky was tired of military salvos. Soft, summer 
lightning hugged the distant horizon, but did not concern the timorous 
women’s heads. They were worried about something else: under 
the gentle rays the grass had matured and wheat had ripened, but 
the men had not yet returned from far-away Germany. Their sons, 
having shot up quickly but not yet possessing the strong bones of 
adulthood, spoke in deep, scratchy voices and tried to act like grown- 
ups. They unskillfully whetted their scythes, slammed the gate in 
imitation of their fathers, smoked themselves hoarse on home-grown 
tobacco, and were insolent to their mothers. 

During the war the women somehow did not notice their preco- 
cious maturity, but that post-war summer, the warm rains, the aching 
languor in the women’s young bodies and the waist high grasses 
compelled them to sigh and grieve more keenly: my God, they were 
mere children, unable to play their usual games or sleep in at dawn. 
And each woman suddenly felt that she was deathly tired and realized 
with surprise that though she was not yet forty, the cruel, draining 
war years had forced her to forget about her femininity. 

Those who had no one to wait for threw themselves into their 
work and stifled their disturbing thoughts in arduous labor. The 
painful realization that someone would soon be reunited with “her 
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man” made their anguish unbearable and inconsolable. While the 


war was being fought, loneliness was something shared by all and 
therefore endurable and not so acutely felt. But that summer widow- 
hood became an established fact and that increased their tears 
and agonizing sighs. 

The lucky young women who received letters after the war’s 
end became over-anxious and jealous. Their rugged, angular men 
sent photographs from foreign countries and looked dashing with 
their medals and decorations. But they also looked estranged and 
far removed from familial duties, and that disturbed their wives. 
Ashamed, the women reproached themselves and strove to suppress 


their doubts: the men had not been on a spree those four, bloodthirsty 
years. But it was hard to suppress their thoughts on those short 


summer nights when memories resurfaced from the deep recesses 


of their minds and the nightingales’ song stirred the soul. 

The marshal thought deeply as he listened to Katerina’s frank, 
open-hearted story. The terrible price paid for victory had been 
exacted both at the front and in the rear. The soldiers had known 
nothing, or almost nothing, about the inhuman sufferings of Russian 
women and teenagers. Naturally, all their thoughts had revolved 
around hard-won battles and innumerable losses: if they had allowed 
the enemy to take so much of their native land, then they must win 
it back. They had not often turned their attention here, to the very 
heart of the country, where millions of people had worked honestly, 
without ostentatious heroism and with their usual uncomplaining 
selflessness, not calling attention to themselves and their daily feats, 
content with little, thinking only of the most important — victory. 

What awaited Katerina in peacetime? Widowed early, she might 
succeed in setting her everyday life back on course. Kind people 
would help repair the dilapidated house and her children would 
soon eat their fill and grow up to be fine men and women. But 
she was only thirty-five years old... Would she again have occasion 
to experience love, or find happiness with an equally lonely, unfor- 
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tunate man — one of those wounded whom the war had deprived 
of home and family? 

She eagerly looked the marshal over —a whole, unharmed 
man — and tried to find out all she could from him. To whom was 
such a handsome healthy men returning? In her interest there was 
none of the cheap come-ons of dissolute hussies whom the war 
had produced in abundance. 

Learning that he was there temporarily and had no intention 
of settling in one of the villages, she began to tell him about 
the village of Korkino and the local collective farm chairman 
Vinokurov with the same straightforwardness and sincerity. 

‘“He’s a serious man, and very capable. He returned at Shrovetide. 
Pelageya was the first to see him at the station and was at a loss — 
how could she tell him that he had come home to nothing, that his 
entire family had been killed? Lukich didn’t know anything about it. 
He was missing his right arm. He bombarded her with questions, 
and no matter how she tried to avoid it, in the end she had to tell 
him the horrible news.” Katerina urged on the dozing gelding with 
the rope reins. “Seems it was around St. Elijah’s Day in ’42. For a 
long time the Nazis were about ten miles from Korkino. They didn’t 
move any further from where they were stopped in ’°41, but ours 
couldn’t beat them back either. They had dug in strong and couldn’t 
be budged. So we were sort of in the rear, sort of at the front. Every 
night there were new soldiers in the houses, and all of them headed 
toward Rzhev where the Nazis were. That meatgrinder continued 
for more than a year. We got used to that life and even to the 
Shells. Not many fell on the village. That day, their planes flew 
over on their way to Torzhok, as usual. The Nazis circled one at 
a time, dodging our fighters and dropping bombs wherever.” She 
wiped her eyes with the edge of her kerchief. “If we had known... 
One fell on Lukich’s house. Margarita and the kids were just sitting 
down to lunch. It got them all. Nothing was left, not even a board. 
It wiped the house clean away, with only a huge crater in its place. 
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We cried and mourned, but by fall the hole had grown over with nettles 
and burdock. We thought Lukich would break down and go mad. 
We all tried to help, but he clammed up like a statue. At night he 
would stand by the shell-hole for hours. He began to drown his sor- 
rows in moonshine. We all jumped on Grandpa Semyon, telling him 
not to give Lukich the stuff or he’d end up drinking himself to death. 
But that old coot cursed us:and said it wasn’t women’s business. Said 
drinking eased Lukich’s pain. Then the whole village went to Vinoku- 
rov and pleaded with him. Told him you can’t bring back the dead 
and those of us who remained have to continue to live. All us women 
who had almost lost hope asked him to become chairman of the farm. 
The former one — you saw the filthy cur at the station — had 
squandered all the farm’s resources and spent weeks gadding about 
with loose widows. We begged in tears, and Lukich agreed. Stopped 
drinking just like that, cold turkey, and immediately began to work 
like one possessed. He found a tractor somewhere and the first thing 
he did was to fill that terrible shell-hole. He gathered up all that 
remained and buried it in a regular grave. He even put up a fence and 
planted some birch trees and flowers — did everything just as it 
should be done. Since then he hasn’t said a word about Margarita or 
the kids, and we don’t pour salt on the wound...” 

“Where does Lukich live? Has he gotten over his grief?” Stepan 
Ivanovich asked in a broken voice, unable to get control of his 
emotions. 

Katerina sighed heavily: 

“Those left should think of the future. You can’t bring back the 
dead. Any one of us would be glad to have him but he’s not interest- 
ed. Time has sort of healed his wounds, and it seems he has accepted 
it, but his heart is like a stone. Of course, he would never flirt 
with a woman. He’s made of different stuff. But he’s buried his 
feelings forever. He lodges at Grandpa Semyon’s. Doesn’t take a 
drop and avoids the widows’ glances.” Cheering up a bit, she con- 
cluded: “But he is a wonder at work. Threw out all the riffraff 
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on the farm and stopped the plundering and embezzlement. Now, no 
matter what big shot comes from the district center, he doesn’t get 
away with a bribe of a sheep or piglet anymore. We’ve begun to 
believe in law and order again.” 

Realizing that she had said too much to a total stranger, 
knowing nothing about him, she changed the subject: 

“Are you a relative of Lukich’s, or did you fight together?” 

“You could say that,” the marshal answered noncommittally. No- 
ticing that the woman’s curiosity was not satisfied with such a laconic 
answer, he continued thoughtfully: “I guess you could call me a rela- 
tive since he saved my life. He’s a real man. Ignored the bullets 
and came to his comrade’s rescue.” 

“That’s true, that’s true,” Katerina said. “Only he’s unlucky. 
You see, before the war he was the chairman of the district executive 
committee, and they wanted to promote him to the regional. But 
then something happened, and he came back to the village to work 
aS a groom.” 

“They know. That means everyone witnessed Vinokurov’s ruin,” 
Stepan Ivanovich thought. “No one could help him here either. 
What did he do for himself?” 

The marshal again thought about his hasty trip to Lukich — 
strange and hard to explain even to himself. Why had he suddenly 
dropped everything and hurried to this God-forsaken place? Was it 
to explain? To ask Lukich’s forgiveness? To appease his conscience? 

Once again visions swam before him... 

Young, boisterous Alexander Lukich Vinokurov, who had joined 
his units beyond the Northern Donetz River. Molded with iron discip- 
line, Lukich’s daring detachment easily fit in with the rest of the 
unit. And the young commander himself, reckless, brave, straightfor- 
ward and honest to a fault, became dear to the marshal. A former 
tsarist officer, he had left the tsarist army and gone over to the Red 
Army. Lukich accepted the squadron with resignation, and soon 
word of his bravery, irreproachable tactical, ability and presence 
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of mind spread throughout the entire army. He was a man of his 
word and devoted to his comrades. He did not put on airs when 
everything went well, but he also did not complain in difficult, 
crucial moments. 

That day an out-of-breath orderly, looking guilty of something, 
and completely out of control, his teeth chattering in fright, burst 
into the command headquarters shouting: “The regiment is muti- 
nying, Comrade Commander! They’re holding a meeting and have 
tied up their commanding officers.” The marshal and Lukich had 
leaped on their horses and rushed to the station. The silent Lukich, 
his face immediately sunken, realized the difficulty in disarming a re- 
giment stirred up by White Guard infiltrators. They might have to 
shoot their own men, those with whom they had fought side by side 
yesterday, but who today, having betrayed the revolution, had become 
a dangerous, and therefore intolerable enemy. 

Fortunately, they managed without bloodshed. Agonized by evil 
forebodings, they slowly approached the tense, agitated unit. Cold 
rifle barrels relentlessly pursued their field shirts. If someone’s ner- 
ves cracked and a stray shot was fired, a bloody massacre would 
begin. Before Lukich’s unit could surround the rebellious regiment 
there would be nothing left of them. The air was filled with dangerous 
silence. 

“Throw down your arms and tie up the instigators!” Lukich 
shouted in a sharp, authoritative voice. 

Many years had passed, but the marshal would never forget the 
clatter of rifles on the dry ground, the remorseful sighs of hundreds 
of men who had immediately come to their senses, the wild, hate- 
filled eyes of the already-trussed-up mutineers, and the regiment’s 
red banner, which Lukich was rolling up. The disgraced unit was 
disbanded, a humiliating, but just action considering the soldiers had 
broken their oath. At that moment, a traitor who had delayed in 
laying down the rifle, cocked the hammer... Lukich knocked Stepan 
Ivanovich from the saddle with a rough blow even before the 
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rifle was fired. Then there was a dry shot from a revolver, and a 
pair of tarpaulin boots kicked the dusty ground in death throes. 
A lanky, drunken fellow lay in the middle of the square. The faces 
of the soldiers of the disarmed regiment were pale. 

“Why did you do that?” Stepan whispered to Lukich through 
clenched teeth. “You might have started a slaughter.” 

“And tomorrow we might have buried our commander with full 
honors,” Lukich retorted angrily. 

The village of little grey houses ran along the top of a sandstone 
hill, and gardens and orchards descended to a narrow stream by 
the unusual name of Babbler which looped through the impassable 
willows. 

“Interesting name!” the marshal laughed to himself, and he turned 
to Katerina, who was lost in thought. 

“Who decided to call it that?” 

“The river?” the woman responded willingly. “Who knows? 
The things that come into people’s heads. If you have time, go stand 
on the river bank for a while. You’ll be amused. That river talks 
nonstop with the stones. It laps and smooths the pebbles till they’re 
like eggs, yacking away at them all the while. And when the wind 
blows it’s a three-way conversation. There are fine pools with whiskered 
burbot hiding among the roots.” She waved the whip handle at 
a large, well-cared-for house covered with painted boards: “This 
is where Lukich boards.” 

A dishevelled, thin old man sat on the porch, bathed in patches 
of sunlight, smoking acrid, home-grown tobacco. His perspiring bald 
spot gleamed defiantly and his protruding, grey goatee gave him 
a bellicose, barbed, but very unique appearance. From under his 
glasses, which had slid to the very end of his red, pulpy nose, his 
curious, childlike eyes were a suprisingly dark blue. 

“You want the chairman?” he asked in the stern voice of a man 
in well with the authorities. He blinked several times and suddenly 
fixed his kind, blue eyes on Stepan Ivanovich. 
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“I only hope he doesn’t recognize me and decide to call the 
people together,” the marshal thought tiredly. “Otherwise I’ll never 
be able to avoid a general meeting. I’ll be stuck. They’ll notify the 
district authorities and organize a rally. He looks like an obser- 
vant, tenacious old fellow, too.” 

But old man Semyon’s interest faded quickly. He turned away 
in disappointment and exhaled a cloud of bluish smoke: 

‘Funny. At first I almost jumped to attention and saluted. You’re 
the spittin’ image of the marshal in the picture. Growing senile 
in my old age. Look like him, but not him. You haven’t got the 
stuff, brother. The marshal carries himself like a real soldier and 
his eye is militant and assertive. You look an awful lot like him, 
but you’re of a lower caliber.” 

Stepan Ivanovich paid no attention to the old man’s caustic 
remarks. He was anxious to see Lukich, who, according to Semyon, 
would be returning from the farm at any minute. But the old man, 
seeming not to notice the guest’s reticence, quickly changed the 
subject and began talking up a blue streak. It was as if he had been 
silent for years and now must express all that had built up in- 
side. 

“Before the war this wasn’t a village, but paradise. Two men in 
almost every house and the women were sought after. There was no 
getting rid of the matchmakers at Shrovetide. You take my Efrosinya, 
for example, God rest her soul. All kinds of well-to-do from Porechye 
came by, but she chose me. True, her father took a disliking to 
me. He was a rich, quarrelsome fellow, but what could he do? At 
least I was good-looking and strong, and had no equal in the entire 
area when it came to fixing machines. We set up house, had kids — 
just like it should be. Raised four healthy boys. And then came 
the damn war.” Catching the marshal’s eye he ceased his bragging 
tone and continued hollowly, in a quiet voice: “You explain to me, 
does ‘missing in action’ mean for good? That paper I got don't 
make sense. What’s missing mean? My boys wouldn’t disappear. 
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My boys are brave lads and would never do anything low-down 
or wrong. I know what happened to Mikhail and Yasha,” he said, 
wiping his tearful eyes. “Got official death notices. But what about 
Nikolai and Sashka? Till her last breath Efrosinya was sure they’d 
come home. I’m beginning to have doubts. If they were prisoners, 
they would have escaped. That means there’s a reason for me to 
keep on waiting. Are they going to exchange prisoners or what 
will happen?” 

What could the marshal say to that old man who had been robbed 
of everything by the war. How could he comfort him, so abandoned 
and alone? He himself was just beginning to work on post-war 
problems, and clearly did not know how many Soviet soldiers were 
prisoners and what awaited them. 

But he was able to shift from general categories and concentrate 
on the concerns of old man Semyon, who wanted to know about 
his children and for whom all-encompassing problems of state were 
alien. 

“They'll work it all out, Grandfather. The innocent will soon 
come home. And since your sons are such fine fellows and loyal 
soldiers, you have no reason to worry. The authorities will investi- 
gate, talk to witnesses. Only the guilty will be punished. Filth 
doesn’t stick to an honest man.” 

“That’s right. If only they’d send word, let their father know. 
It’s hard to live without hope...” 

Lukich walked up silently. He had aged, and his stooped shoul- 
ders were as thin and angular as a boy’s. An empty shirt sleeve 
was tucked under his belt, and the difficult years had turned his 
short hair white. That man had nothing in common with the 
imposing, dark and handsome cavalry commander, Alexander Lu- 
kich Vinokurov. God, how life had crushed the man! Then the 
marshal thought of himself: obviously the years had not passed 
him by either, zealously marking his face, if Lukich glanced at him 
so absent-mindedly with his tired eyes. 
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“What can I do for you, Comrade”, he said routinely, as if 
addressing a boring commissioner. 

“Lukich! What’s the matter with you? Don’t you recogni- 
ze me?” the marshal cried, perplexed and hurt. ‘“Lukich! It’s 
me!” 

“Stepan Ivanovich... Stepan Ivanovich. Am I dreaming? Is it 
really you? Without your dress uniform and in a cap? Come in! 
Sit down! Grandpa Semyon, get out the best we’ve got to offer. 
A very dear guest has come to visit.” 

Within seconds, with the dexterity of a thirty-year-old, old 
Semyon was transformed: he put on a new shirt, pinned his 
St. George Cross for bravery to his chest, and piled the table with 
food. He scurried back and forth from the kitchen to the table 
happily. He very much wanted to treat the honored guest properly, 
offer him some of his best moonshine, and receive him hospitably. 
After drinking a toast he did not linger at the table, realizing that 
he was not wanted. Once he had put out everything he had in 
the house and loaded the table with food, he skipped out on the 
porch and quietly shut the door. 

Lukich spoke unhurriedly as he recalled those distant, unhappy 
years, and would think for a long time, trying to remember details 
and names. 

‘“My last engagement in the Civil War was in Central Asia when 
we smashed the gang of Kurban-bey. Then I headed home, return- 
ing to find that my mother had died in 1919 and my father was 
leading the solitary life of a widower. A group was formed in the 
village council which defended the poor from the rich farmers. 
In 1922 I married. Yes, that same woman whom I told you about. 
When I set off to serve in the military she was just an ungainly girl 
of fourteen. When I got back, she was a marriageable young 
woman. True, there was a big difference in our ages and her 
father was against it. He refused to let her marry a poor beggar, 
and that was that. Her relatives were of the same opinion. They 
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had a mill, three horses and a yard full of livestock. And what did 
I have? I was penniless, according to their way of thinking. But 
Margarita was stubborn as they come. She had decided and nothing 
could move her. It was either me or nobody. Her father was a 
stern man, but easily appeased and rather clever. He realized 
how things were developing in the country. He was obstinate for 
Show, raised a fuss since village custom demanded it, and then 
secretly let my relatives know they could send the matchmaker.” 
Lukich clicked glasses with the marshal and looked him in the eye. 
“Maybe this is all too long, huh? Tell me if you are bored with my 
dredging up the past and I'll be brief.” 

“Don’t be silly, Lukich, I want to hear everything.” 

‘Where was I? I was elected to the village council. The village 
was about to unite and form a collective farm and pressure was 
being put on the more well-to-do farmers, though there wasn’t 
any real wealth in the area. You saw for yourself — the land is 
poor and the area is undeveloped. Nothing to line your pockets 
on. My father-in-law was a far-sighted man. He gave up everything 
voluntarily and joined the collective farm. He worked hard, and 
while he grumbled a lot, sometimes he was right -— there was so 
much waste at first in the artels. In 1935, I was put in charge of 
the district. I raced from village to village like a madman. The area 
I was responsible for was over one hundred kilometers from one 
end to the other. But the problems were already different. The 
collective farms were gaining strength, life was easier and the 
number of the poor had diminished. Equipment appeared in the villages 
and people were getting an education. Now the most important 
thing, Stepan Ivanovich. I want to confess and explain what 
happened. If it hadn’t been serious, I never would have sent you 
a telegram.”’ 

“What’s this about a confession? I’m the one that is at fault, 
because I didn’t get actively involved. When they handed me your 
telegram I was leaving in an hour to go on maneuvers. | read it 
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and couldn’t figure out exactly what had happened. I realized you 
were in trouble, but I didn’t know what concrete steps I could take. 
I ordered my aide to get in touch with the regional authorities 
and give the necessary recommendation. And then, forgive me 
Lukich, there was so much to do that I didn’t manage to follow 
up. How did things finally turn out?” 

“Better than they started off. Where did I leave off? It seemed 
like the usual summons to the regional office. They greeted me, 
but were all very cold, as if I had some dread disease. I tried 
to find out what was up, but none of them would look me in 
the eye and they all talked about trivial matters. Then I was cal- 
led into the office. I entered and there were three people sit- 
ting at the table. [t was as if a bucket of cold water had been 
poured over me. They sat me in a chair and began cross-examina- 
tion: 

‘Did you serve in the tsarist army?’ 

‘That’s common knowledge,’ I said. ‘I’ve written it in every 
application.’ 

‘How did you end up in the Red Army?’ 

‘I didn’t end up, I joined. ‘I’ve written about that as well.’ 

‘You were awarded two St. George Crosses by the tsar. For 
what?’ 

‘The tsar had nothing to do with it. They gave the cross for 
bravery. The same reason for which I was awarded the Red 
Banner, for bravery.’ 

‘Well, I realized things were going badly. It was as if we were 
speaking different languages.” 

“IT can’t forgive myself, Lukich,” the marshal said, pushing a 
piece of pickle around the empty plate. He strove to meet his 
friend’s dark eyes, cold with anger. “They should have taken my 
opinion into consideration. If they had gotten in touch with me, 
I would have checked out what kind of commission it is that in- 
Sults an honored man.” 
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‘But they did take your opinion into consideration. If it hadn’t 
been for your inquiry, things would have turned out badly for me. 
To add to it all, they dug up an anonymous letter. From one 
of those wealthy farmers who hated me for what he had lost. 
A week later they called me in again and it was over. I was relieved 
of my duties in the executive committee, and my wife and I returned 
to the village. Naturally, Margarita tried to comfort me. She said 
we could easily do without those people and the important titles — 
the main thing was to be with the family. The local chairman, 
an inveterate drunkard, hadn’t forgotten my reprimands and jumped 
at the chance to humiliate me. He swaggered and threw his weight 
around like a little kid, assigning me to work as a groom. But horses 
are something I know well — an animal I love.” 

The marshal nibbled on his sagging, tobacco-smelling moustache 
and nodded bitterly. No matter how he searched his brain, he 
could not find the right words to say. Finally he reached out 
to Lukich’s empty sleeve: 

“Where did that happen?” 

Lukich coughed hollowly, and dismissing the unpleasant me- 
mories, changed the subject: 

“On the Dnieper. At the rapids. There was a direct hit on the 
raft next to us. It caught us hard too. The pain was excruciating 
and the air was filled with moans. I don’t remember how I managed 
to stay afloat. After I got out of the hospital, the medical commission 
sent me home.” He suddenly fell silent, and grew still and with- 
drawn. 

The marshal put his hand on his angular, trembling shoul- 
der: 

“No need to say any more. I know everything,” he said quietly. 

“If you know, then my story’s over.” Lukich quickly downed 
a glass of moonshine, grimaced, and bit into a pickle. 
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The stallion was brought in the evening, and Tikhon, not 
having been informed, was peevish and stand-offish when he met 
the unexpected lodger. The horse was permanently assigned to 
Palm’s former stall. The people who brought the animal talked to 
Tikhon for a long time, demanding his complete attention. The 
groom listened absent-mindedly nodding listlessly to the orders given. 
When the people left he led the stallion into the stall. After angrily 
giving him some oats he found a hammer and nails and began to 
hang a sign with the beautiful name: Hussar. He drove in the 
nails lazily, muttering rebelliously in the empty stable: 

“It’s always Tikhon, Tikhon. When they’re old and of no use 
anymore then it’s hey Tikhon lend a hand. But what about those 
fine, handsome grooms? While the horses can bring medals and 
prizes they’re the first to help. But when the animal has spent 
itself, they all dump everything on me. But what about the horse? 
Doesn’t he have feelings? Take Hussar, for example. Doesn’t he 
love his master? Won’t he pine for him? The least the fellow 
could have done was come with the stallion and make sure he got 
Settled in well.” 

But Tikhon’s grumbling had already softened and a note of 
sympathy could be heard. For many years Pomegranate could 
unmistakenly pick up on the sudden changes in the groom’s moods. 
Like now, for example. While he could not stop from inertia, 
there were already feelings of concern and compassionate under- 
standing in his tone. He stroked Hussar, who was upset by the 
unfamiliar surroundings, and stirred the fragrant hay in the trough: 

‘“T bet your master had already got his eye on another. There are 
plenty of stud farms and you can take your pick. But a horse’s 
heart belongs to the one who broke him in. The man piles up 
the awards, takes all he can from the horse, and then abandons 
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him without a backward glance. They’re all the same, those hippo- 
drome featherbrains.” 

He turned to Pomegranate: 

“And don’t you go snorting because someone else took that 
stall. It’s long past time for you to push all those Stupid thoughts 
from your head. And why be upset. They have moved in a veteran 
like yourself. Tell him about life here, help him settle in. When 
there’s two, it’s more pleasant to while away the time. Like old 
men.” He sighed, checked the bolts, and was the last to leave the 
stable. 

Pomegranate sniffed the air to get acquainted with the newcom- 
er, and stuck his head into the next stall. The latter readily 
moved toward the older horse and snorted amiably. Hussar gave 
off something which did not speak of his advanced age. From 
smells like that, carrying strength and the promise of new life, 
mares still quiver, become excited and yield compliantly if the 
stallion catches their fancy. Pomegranate was puzzled as to why 
Tikhon’s tone had intimated that they were the same age, and 
had been so sad and hopeless when discussing Hussar. It was 
not like that at all. Pomegranate was already an experienced 
stallion when Hussar was still an awkward little colt pulling at 
his mother’s tits. It was hard to understand human logic — why 
had they decided to put him to pasture? 

By midnight they had sniffed each other thoroughly and could 
tell each other a lot about their different lives. Hussar recalled 
the heated atmosphere of exciting races, and the anxious sound 
of the hippodrome bell, wild applause and the hum of human 
voices still rang in his ears. He was used to praise and glorification, 
and had always been surrounded by fanatic fans and cunning, 
shifty people. He had seen a lot in his bright, brief life in the 
spotlight. He had been petted, spoiled and feverishly cared for 
since he had brought awards and foreign currency from all over 
the world. A lucky man bathed in the rays of his glory, appearing 
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with Hussar on television and in magazines. Pomegranate listened 
to his neighbor and could not imagine the colorful, busy life 
Hussar had led beyond the walls of the stable. He had never seen 
those planes and ships in which Hussar had crossed continents 
and oceans, and it was hard to believe the reality of that fantasy 
world where passions ran high and where even-tempered, intelli- 
gent people lost their heads and did ridiculous things when caught 
up by the excitement. 

It happened in a country across the ocean. While used to plane 
noises, nevertheless Hussar had been uncomfortable and anxious 
on that particular flight. Over the ocean the plane vibrated and 
jerked as it hit air pockets, and the stallion tensed, sensing the 
raging storm and danger. After two days of rest the animal seemed 
to have calmed down and was again in racing form. His master 
never left his side: both during the exercises and in the stable he 
infused Hussar with his calmness while rousing him to readiness 
for the difficult and exciting ahead. 

At the starting gate Hussar was wound up like a spring in 
anticipation of the shot. Strange horses quivered impatiently on 
either side of him, ready to fly into battle. His master missed the 
start by a second, and the heads of their opponents jerked forward. 
Hussar flew through the air with mighty sweeping motions, excite- 
ment urging him forward. Intoxicated by the struggle and humiliated 
by the audacious challenge of his opponents, he tore over the 
groud, trying to catch up with the others and make up for the 
lost seconds in the first meters. But it was not easy. He was up 
against experienced horses who ran with surprising speed. Realizing 
his mistake, his master did not try to control Hussar. He was 
worried about only one thing: that the horse would not stumble 
in his desperate flight. But his concern was needless. Hussar was 
well acquainted with racing discipline and fell into a smooth trot. 
Suddently the spokes of a wheel appeared spinning wildly, and the 
buggy of an opponent began to crowd them off the track, pushing 
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them toward the neatly clipped, green grass. His master shouted 
Sharply to their rival, and pulled the right rein. Hussar moved 
slightly to the right, but the other’s wheel still bore down on them, 
threatening to break their rhythm and overturn the buggy. The 
strange, red stallion panted and snorted, and Hussar could feel 
the horse’s hot, mighty body on his coat. It looked like a mishap 
was unavoidable, arid it was a pity a fail now, in the middle of the 
race, after having caught up with the other horses. 

A kind of demonic power filled Hussar at the man’s command 
and he threw his mighty body forward. A miracle occurred! The 
other wheel suddenly lost its luster and disappeared somewhere 
behind him, and the last meters of the black slag track spread 
out under his hooves. On the straightaway before the finish, Hussar’s 
flight plunged those in the stands, who had come to their feet, 
into indescribable ecstasy. 

Even race track regulars, who had seen a lot in their time, 
could not contain their excitement. Sweeping away the scanty 
cordon of police, they rushed onto the grass in order to see that 
miracle closer, to examine that strange creature from a distant 
foreign land. 

His frothy sides trembled and he panted heavily. Dozens of 
hands reached out to him in order to touch and stroke him, to con- 
vince themselves that there were no wings on the stallion’s satiny 
coat. His master kept shaking people’s hands, and was lost under 
bouquets of flowers. How did he hold up against that avalanche 
of congratulations? Impetuous practical people started offering 
enormous sums of money for the horse, and to Hussar’s surprise 
he heard agitated voices. 

Happy and tired, the stallion stamped his feet slightly and 
looked gratefully at his master. How loyally and selflessly he loved him! 
The man’s composure had kept Hussar, who was incensed at 
their opponent’s treachery, from breaking his stride. With a slight 
jerk of the reins he had maintained control and had given the animal 
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new strength. A joyous lightness filled his body and the animal licked 
his master’s blouse in a fit of gratitude. 

But that had happened long ago and his memory had grown a 
bit dim. Those were bright, victorious days which, when recalled, 
stirred the blood and brightened life for a brief moment. Memory 
of another, more recent race brought aching, insulting pain. Hussar 
had been certain that he would not have strong opponents in the 
round. The acknowledged favorite, used to his superiority and domi- 
nation, he had haughtily looked over the horses, none of whom 
called forth anxiety or uncertainty. Except for the mare with the 
soft forelock in the next lane. She had pricked her ears and 
trembled convulsively in pre-start excitement, giving off imperious, 
proud vibrations. Her master had comforted the black beauty 
soothingly and tenderly, while looking Hussar over intently. The 
mare’s master had realized who would set the pace and his gaze 
was studious. 

They left the gate simultaneously, and the first few minutes 
the race did not worry Hussar. He would gain speed and leave 
his opponent behind. He increased his pace, but the mare stayed 
right with him. He felt the command of the reins to quicken 
his tempo and he carried out the order implicitly. But then the 
mighty movements of his front legs weakened and it was hard 
for the stallion to breathe. His rising blood pushed him forward, 
but the mare did not fall behind. Suddenly something happened 
inside of him and the swift mare flew by like the wind, her master 
flashing a triumphant smile. Different racing colors, backs, buggies 
and faces darted by. His opponents were at the turn, but the horse’s 
heavy, leaden legs fixed the stallion to the ground and there was 
no longer any hope for a victorious finish. The slap of the reins 
became sharp and aggressive, and his master’s voice sounded vexed 
and angry. Then the unheard-of happened — the man lashed his 
back and shouted in fury. Hussar began to lose stride due to 
his master’s uncertainty. 
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They finished last. No one ran over to the horse, and his 
master did not stroke his coat. He tossed the reins to the groom, 
spit on the ground, cursed and disappeared into the stables. 

But was it Hussar’s fault that he had reached the end, and that 
time and countiess races had taken his speed? That he had so 
suddenly and irrevocably lost his form? 

After that bitter day Hussar no longer saw his master. He missed 
him and waited continually, but the horse was handed over to 
unfamiliar people concerned with their own human problems. He 
was in several places before being brought to this stable. 


“a 


It was extremely hot and simply unbearable for those with heart 
trouble in the environs of Moscow that summer. The temperature 
rose at the beginning of May, and that was also when the last rain 
fell. Initially the fine, sunny weather was welcome, particularly 
after the previous year’s rainy, chilly summer. But soon the cloudless 
sky began to cause concern and fill people with apprehension. 
The green, unsuspecting young leaves became limp and lost their 
moisture. The first to turn brown were the bushes. They burned 
with the colors of autumn, though it was the middle of the summer. 
Dry foliage dotted the ring road, and yellow, bald patches appeared 
in the greenery of recently built residential developments. The 
parched, packed earth cracked, and even regular watering could 
not quench its thirst. 

Murmuring brooks and muddy streams outside the city timidly 
grew Silent in shallows, hid in shaded pools, and trickled along their 
thousand-year-old beds. Intense, dry heat withered grass and trees, 
and shrank marshy meadows. The water table, protected from the 
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merciless rays, dropped, seeking the protection of the deep, cool 
earth. The forest floor became as combustible as flax, and rustled 
cautiously underfoot, ready to burst into flames at any moment. 
Alarmed forest rangers guarded their territories and helped the 
suffering wildlife, watching people with particular vigilance since 
man was the most likely to cause trouble. Carried away by the 
camping boom, thousands of city residents roamed the forests, 
either in organized groups or with friends. The rangers were most 
concerned about them. Danger threatened the forest daily, and there 
was nothing people could do to prevent the tragedy. 

Forests around the capital were ablaze and the suffocating 
smell of burning spread. But most frightening of all, the flames 
crawled deep into the earth, touching the dry, compressed peat 
bogs. Fires encircled the enormous city. Incessant, grey smoke 
hung over the capital from early morning, laying down its carbon 
monoxide nets on all the streets. Tongues of flames licked the 
extensive territory, and there was no hope for immediately putting 
out the fire and stopping its inexorable progress. An enormous 
area was involved and people prepared for a massive, systematic 
attack. It was too late to ascertain whether the fire had started 
spontaneously, aS several newspapers reported, or was the result 
of a carelessly thrown cigarette butt or a smouldering campfire 
left by negligent tourists. Now bravery and calm restraint was re- 
quired of all residents of the capital in the struggle with the uncontrol- 
lable elements. The fight against the raging flames in the forest 
and in the insidious, smouldering peat bogs was extensive and 
well-coordinated. 

It was unbearable in the capital during those parched, smoke- 
filled days, and while the marshal’s city office, where materials, 
information, old notes, and outlines were at hand, was more con- 
venient, it was nevertheless impossible to remain in Moscow. His 
heart pounded, his eyes burned, there was a tickling in his throat, 
and it was hard to breathe. He gathered his papers and moved to 
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his country house. 

The book was not coming easily. When alone with a clean 
Sheet of paper, the marshal was overcome with timidity. Words 
lined up awkwardly, like new recruits at their first roll call. He wanted 
to tell much, and tell it candidly and honestly. In his mind everything 
organized itself easily and sonorously, but on paper the words 
seemed dull and empty, not exciting the mind or heart and not 
conveying a fraction of what was so important to tell. 

The marshal agonizingly paced the veranda, sat down at the 
hated desk, and jotted down a few phrases, but tore up the sheets 
of paper in a frenzy after reading what he had written. Apparently 
it had been easier for him to live his difficult life than to put it down 
on paper. The marshal found little comfort in the fact that his 
drafts would be corrected and polished by a talented ghost writer. 
For the hundredth time Stepan Ivanovich dug into his memory 
and tried to resurrect precious images and memorable events. 

A thread of memory led from the remote little village of his 
birth to a fast-paced adult life full of success and failure, which had 
unfolded so rapidly after the Russian Revolution of 1917. His life 
had been rather astonishing when he thought about it. The new 
social structure had entrusted a village boy to command those 
defending the rightness of the people’s cause. And he must tell 
of that life truthfully, simply and convincingly. Where could he find 
the exact words to define the essence of the socialist revolution? 
How could he explain the natural laws according to which people 
had begun to build a new society which allowed every person to 
develop his boundless creative potential. 

Events and years flashed before him like a fast-moving film. 
The only difference was that it was difficult to stop the frames and 
calmly gaze at what was so dear to him, yet long past, relegated to 
books or sadly lost forever. 

Inspiration and a free flow of words came upon him so clearly 
and unexpectedly that initially the marshal was confused and could 
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not control the stream of events and images. 

He saw himself as a dashing young, yet experienced Red com- 
mander who could boast of victorious battles, had strategical know- 
ledge, and exhibited selfless bravery. The Civil War, steeping the 
land in the blood of its best young men, moved agonizingly toward 
jts victorious finish. All the self-appointed saviors of Russia left 
the historical stage in disgrace. Snow-white stallions on which the 
latter-day dictators had planned to ride in their triumphant entrance 
into the capital were relegated to combat units as troop horses. 
The White Guard movement, including other anarchist bands, was 
in its death throes. But Wrangel, who had entrenched in the Crimea, 
and various bandit troops who preyed upon peaceful villages, were 
still active and a serious threat hung over the western borders of the 
republic. 

Stepan Ivanovich was on his way to Moscow, and he had plenty 
of time for thought. The long trip erased minor problems and 
pushed him toward generalizations, allowing him to reach several con- 
clusions. He then commanded one of the most fighting-efficient 
mobile formations of the young Red Army. After many months 
of exhausting fighting, his divisions had broken through and needed 
rest and fresh reserves. The men were deathly tired, and hundred 
kilometer marches and a constant dearth of fodder had finally worn 
out the horses. The sub-units needed complete rest and re-equipping 
but that would take time — time they did not have. But obviously 
the situation did not allow the soldiers to grow soft, which was 
important as the enemy was preparing for a last, desperate battle. 

The closer he got to the capital, the more anxious he became. 
The findings of the Revolutionary Council’s commission which had 
inspected his units contained a fair amount of subjectivism and 
bureaucratic enmity, in addition to indisputable, truthful criticism. 

They could not yet boast of ideal discipline: relapses in following 
regulations and uncontrolled, reckless behavior were still evident in 
the army. But how could they have failed to understand something 
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else — hadn’t the army command accomplished the inconceivable 
in a very short period of time? Forged detachments into a united, 
military organism, taught the soldiers discipline, gotten rid of the 
arrogance and anarchism in commanders of all ranks and sub- 
units? To Stepan Ivanovich’s great Surprise, the commission bla- 
tantly ignored those accomplishments. In its findings it seemed to 
have proceeded from the assumption that all commanders of his 
army had completed a course at the military school and the many 
thousands of common fighters were experienced, well-trained sol- 
diers. Yes, tragedy did occur in the army: a sub-unit was disobedient 
and refused to obey orders. But they were subject to revolutionary 
law and all the severity of war time. The disgraced unit was dis- 
banded and its oath-breaking commanders tried. Of course, the 
fact that such incidents occur was disgraceful and revolting, but it 
was unavoidable: it happened on other fronts as well. 

More than anything, he was saddened and upset that the report 
was to be read by Vladimir Lenin. The commander had never 
met Lenin, whose ideals he fervently believed in and fearlessly 
fought for, dedicating his abilities and talent as a commander to the 
defense of Lenin’s cause. Now Stepan Ivanovich agonizingly won- 
dered whether Lenin would want to see him after the critical re- 
port. Would he be interested in hearing his observations or simply 
meeting the man to whom he had sent numerous demanding, cau- 
tious, and sometimes even pleading telegrams? The commander had 
always dreamed of meeting the unique leader of the unique country. 
The knowledge that a leader of such magnitude and erudition stood 
at the helm of the young republic filled his heart with pride and 
gave him strength in the most critical, difficult situations. 

All kinds of headquarters, offices and departments had popped 
up throughout the country amazingly fast, and his first few days 
in the capital were spent running around the various departments 
for necessary requests, inquiries and agreements. He was exhausted — 
his body was used to the saddle, not the hustle and bustle of the 
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city. In that whirlwind he forgot about his bitter confusion in con- 
nection with the commission’s critical report. More important con- 
cerns and the atmosphere in the capital, full of anticipation of victo- 
ry, dispelled his anxious mood: from there the unsubdued country, 
torn by intervention, and the difficult, but wonderful future which 
was in store was clearer. 

He arrived at the Party congress early, in order to wander about 
the lobby, look out for familiar faces which the war had thrown 
all over the immense country, listen to his comrades-in-arms, and 
simply feel the atmosphere of that important, high-level meeting. 

The hall filled with overcoats, leather jackets, pea-coats, helmets, 
peak-caps, hats, wild uncut hair and completely shaved heads, all 
kinds of beards and young, boyish faces. Significant speeches were 
expected from the leaders of the victorious republic. The place was 
abound with rumors that grand plans were being made in the offi- 
ces of unusual sounding departments for the peaceful transformation 
of the entire country and that Lenin’s fast-moving pen would issue 
broad, scientifically proven proposals for the republic’s post-war 
development. 

They still did not know who would be deactivated to return 
to peaceful labor, and whom fate had chosen to die in battles against 
the remaining White Guards at Volochaevka in the Far East and 
Perekop in the Crimea, brave men who were later honored in 
poems and songs and for whom bullets and fatal shrapnel were 
waiting. People who later were to become legends and have monu- 
ments erected to them joked and laughed. No one knew of the 
treacherous illness which was undermining the health of the great 
leader, or that the bullets fired in Socialist-Revolutionary Kaplan’s 
assassination attempt had left their mark, or that Lenin’s exhausting, 
enormous work was rapidly nearing its fatal conclusion. No one 
suspected that four years later, on a hellishly cold day, those whom 
merciless fate had spared would bury the man who that day was 
animatedly shaking hands and firing clever, deep questions. 
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The velvet, many-tiered hall alternatively burst with applause, 
breathed tiredly, or thought ahead to the beckoning future. Simul- 
taneous outbursts of feeling brought people to their feet and the 
elegant chairs of the former imperial theatre slammed like muffled 
Shots. No, the soldiers’ hearts had not hardened in long years of 
costly battles. Catching a glimpse of the civilian life that lay ahead, 
they prepared themselves for unaccustomed, no less difficult roles 
in that new life. 

During the break, another military commander who was his 
friend took Stepan Ivanovich to Lenin. He was talking heatedly 
to someone and gesturing excitedly. He dismissed his listeners and 
screwing up his eyes, took the figure of Stepan Ivanovich in at a 
glance. 

“So this is what our hero looks like. Handsome and still quite 
young.” His eyes shone and tiny laugh wrinkles appeared around 
his eyes. “And you already managed to do so much mischief? When 
J think about that report, I’m dumbfounded.” He smiled. “I’li find 
some time and we will get together. Then we’ll talk.” 

Others were already waiting for him, and he quickly walked to 
the podium. 

In his office in the Kremlin, Lenin was thorough and deliberate. 
He listened attentively to Stepan Ivanovich, his head slightly bent, 
and looked keenly at his well-built, wiry figure. His unexpectedly 
concrete questions showed him to be surprisingly well-versed in 
military matters. They touched on the most delicate and pressing 
matter: how to transfer the army to the west, a distance of a thousand 
kilometers, without damaging the troops’ fighting capacities. The 
railroad was enticing due to the seeming simplicity of the solution, 
but upon sober reflection a problem arose — how could the ravaged 
country mobilize dozens of steam engines and find thousands of 
cars. Think of the number of trains needed in order to transport the 
entire army’s enormous amount of equipment quickly. 

Stepan Ivanovich expressed his doubts simply and candidly, 
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all the while looking at Lenin who was thoughtful. 

“And what does the army command suggest?”’ 

There was genuine interest and a readiness to listen to any propo- 
sition in the question. 

“To ride on horseback. I realize that it 1s unheard of and 
would require thorough preparation. An advance guard would go 
first and arrange for food and lodging. Each division vould have 
its own route. Naturally there would be constant communication. 
And another thing of no less importance: we can take care of anar- 
chist groups, atamans and various bands of robbers along the way. 
There are countless numbers in the Ukraine and they make life im- 
possible in the villages. And the soldiers won’t lose their skills and 
the horses will maintain their form. There are serious battles ahead.” 

“Convincing,” Lenin said, as his fingers moved over the map. 
“How many days would it take?” 

“The people at headquarters will decide that based on local 
conditions. We’ll set up a strict schedule and won’t get bogged down 
in minor skirmishes. The main one is ahead.” 

“An interesting proposition. Rational. There is definitely so- 
mething there and we’ll have to reflect on it. Please discuss it again 
in the Revolutionary Council.” 

Lenin had left something for last. 

“I read that report again carefully. Of course, our inspectors 
have taken too much on themselves and there are a lot of excesses. 
But to speak truthfully, where there’s smoke there’s fire.’”’ He smiled 
broadly. 


Stepan Ivanovich could not contain himself and continued the 
conversation: 

“We admit all that is true. And we'll tighten up revolutionary 
discipline and stop the willfulness of individual commanders. We 
see the problems ourselves. But you must understand, the army is 
engaged in constant battles and we often don’t manage to train the 
men. By the time you decide who needs training, you read the 
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daily communique and end up crossing him off the list of the living.” 

“But battles are also training,” Lenin said. “Don’t frown. It is 
time to tighten up the ranks of the entire Red Army. Think — a 
regular worker-peasant revolutionary army. It should be exemplary 
with implicit, voluntary discipline. If it’s any other way, the enemy 
will crush us.” 

The words flowed smoothly on the paper. The marshal did not 
feel a half century had passed since that amazing meeting with 
that amazing man. Inspired, Stepan Ivanovich bridged the span of 
time. He saw an excited and resolute Lenin and distinctly heard 
the clear voice and intonation of the great organizer of the Party 
and the government. 

Then he wrote of his comrades-in-arms, bursting with youth 
and stubborn assuredness, ready to sacrifice all in defense of the 
revolution. And though many of them he had buried long ago in 
nameless graves in the wide-open steppe, they again came alive on 
the white sheet of paper. 

The words lined up in military order, tracing the events of the 
past and thundering in noisy battles. His agonizing inability to write 
disappeared, his thoughts became organized, and his pen obeyed. 
He was afraid he might lose the natural, honest note, and again 
lose himself in a spider web of words. He was particularly pleased 
that inspiration had come — at his age each day was a generous 
gift of nature, and for that reason, he had to hurry. 


After an anxious night, when the marshal’s incoherent delirium 
changed to barely perceptible breathing and Petrovich realized that 
his friend had only a few hours of life, his improvement was so unex- 
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pected and dramatic that the doctor was overjoyed. His old, tired 
heart beat triumphantly — he had been wrong! Wrong! By morning 
the sick man’s cheeks were slight pink, and his breathing was full 
and more even. 

The tension Petrovich had been feeling the last few days eased 
and he felt more relaxed and not so alone. The deep tenderness 
he felt for the sick man changed to cautious optimism — may be 
misfortune would pass him by this time as well. After all, relapses 
and dangerous crises had frequently frightened loved ones and forced 
them to prepare for the worst. Particularly that time at the end of 
forties... 

The war had frayed everyone’s nerves. The marshal was quick- 
tempered and became annoyed over trifles, later deeply regretting 
his outbursts and trying to make amends to those whom he had 
inadvertently insulted. 

Petrovich had sensed the marshal’s gloomy mood even on the 
phone, and had decided to avoid meeting him and make an excuse. 

Actually, he really did not have a moment to spare: he was 
then working in a hospital for war-wounded and since his bachelor 
Status allowed, spent days on end in the smoky wards located near 
the train station with its constant noise from steam engines and 
freight trains. He explained to the marshal why he could not come 
at that moment: he was to assist the chief surgeon in an unusually 
difficult operation the following day and now was on duty and there 
was absolutely no one to take his place. But the marshal assertively- 
refuted all his arguments and was insistent: he would be taken by car 
from the country residence to the operation and if he really wanted 
he could find a duty replacement... What, he didn’t need a car? 
He'd go by train?... But that was so long and tiring... All right, 
then, if he insisted. 

From the station Petrovich walked along a well-cared-for copse, 
past neatly painted summer homes hidden behind strong monoto- 
nous green fences. Sticky, fragrant leaves, shivering with the joy 
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of spring stretched toward the path and the branches, grown long 
over the early spring, impudently forced him to duck or protect 
himself with his arms. The turbuient air, oversaturated with healing 
aromas, filled his lungs. All of nature, just cleaned by a warm, kind 
rain, was full of life and delight, and chased away all his anxieties 
and physical tiredness. 

It was the second post-war summer. The victory fireworks had 
ended, the accordions in the villages which had joyously met the 
living and cried for those who did not return had grown silent, 
and the troop trains carrying those demobilized no longer clacked 
along the tracks. The inconsolable tears of widows had dried. 
Metals and awards lay in boxes and men used to military regulations 
and discipline sank back into village life. They stopped shaving, 
did not worry about washing their collars since there was an obliging 
woman nearby and not a Strict sergeant, and dressed in tight, 
short pre-war jackets, losing their luster and military bearing. 

Important jobs were waiting for many of them. Women who 
during the war had been promoted to leadership posts unques- 
tioningly gave up their positions, silently obeying the unjust logic — 
that no matter what kind of man he is, he’s better qualified than the 
best woman. It was very rare that one of the veterans refused those 
posts, but not every man stayed for long. There were positions 
of power, though perhaps not very much, and power corrupts. Some 
began to drink, and went rapidly downhill. Others decided that 
the main thing in a trusted job was a commanding, inflexible voice. 

Last year’s bad harvest, the ruined industry, the impoverished 
artels completely ravaged during the war, and the inability of recently 
appointed, inexperienced chairmen to handle their responsibilities 
complicated the already difficult post-war life. Those first days of 
peace were uncomfortable and hungry, and the entire country was 
exerting an incredible effort to raise the ravaged economy, patch 
up the gaping holes and gather strength for the definitive push 
forward. That was why the post-war days were far from festive. A 
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rapid and much needed improvement in people’s lives would be 
accomplished only through selfless and daily labor. 

One heard everything spending entire days in the hospital. 
There the analysis of life was not all-encompassing and did not 
claim to be objective — chance, everyday facts suddenly illuminated 
serious tendencies and signs. 

The war was unwilling to part with its main characters: almost 
immediately after returning to his slightly estranged wife, the veteran 
sometimes had to leave the warmth of home for a squeaky hospital 
bed. Condemned to a long stay but already having caught a glimpse 
of the post-war disorder, he brought all the news, joy and sorrow 
of the peace-time world to the ward. 

It was not easy for Petrovich to answer their questions: he had 
too little information since he spent all day in those dismal wards 
where the war had left victims it had not managed to destroy complete- 
ly and where it avidly and mercilessly continued to exact its sad 
tribute. A legless field engineer, slightly over twenty, had repeatedly 
questioned Petrovich the day before: 

‘What punishment will there be for those women who did not 
wait, and got involved with others?” 

It was obvious that for the young cripple there was no question 
more important at that moment. He tormented himself by furtively 
reading and rereading a letter he had received from his village. 
The letter almost cost him his life. The ill-fated sheet of paper sent 
the young man into a deep depression, his temperature shot up, 
and he was overcome with listlessness and apathy. 

A sober-minded, dark-eyebrowed giant, who had staunchly gone 
through nine operations, dreamily pondered something he had heard 
somewhere: 

“Its certain. They’ll cancel them soon. How long can you keep 
people on ration cards? Then my kids will eat their fill. The first 
thing I’ll do when I get home is fry some potatoes in lard and eat 
a bowl of pickles. And don’t forget a glass of vodka to set the mood. 
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ll call all my neighbors and we’ll celebrate without those cards!” 

Usually Petrovich would tell the marshal all that he had heard 
and asked about many things that he did not clearly understand in 
the unhurried pauses on the shady veranda. 

That day the marshal was unsmiling, high-strung, and upset. 
Petrovich guessed that he was pining for important, meaningful work. 
Or perhaps the military veteran was frustrated that time was racing 
by and he did not understand everything in the rapid technological 
progress, and that younger men, without a doubt more capable of 
accepting change, were taking over the important and long-range 
work? 

The cavalry had made its final contribution in the last war 
and had left the stage. After 1945, with its atomic mushroom cloud, 
fundamental military doctrines had been overturned, previous con- 
cepts feverishly re-examined and weapons arsenals rapidly changed. 
The imperialists’ atomic monopoly forced the Soviet Union to create 
a new, invincible means of defense. It was not easy for the country, 
having just lived through its most costly and destructive war, to 
take up the challenge, but there was no choice. In Fulton, Churchill 
had announced the beginning of the Cold War. 

The development of new forms of weapons and the sudden 
changes in military doctrine were decided behind closed doors 
and the circle initiated into the secrets of the new strategy was very 
narrow. It included little-known people, pushed to the fore because 
of their exact, extensive technical knowledge. They were immediately 
put in charge of dozens of enterprises and entire branches of the 
country’s economy. All that was understandable: both the new ap- 
proach to placing people in top positions and the new hierarchy 
of strategists. 

That day the marshal exploded as never before. 

“It’s a fact of life: new times, new songs. And all those strange 
laboratories that work round the clock, and the strict control of 
information. They have their own sphere, not within our grasp. 
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But there is something else — the daily training of soldiers and 
experience. Are we to chalk it off completely? Sure they’ve showered 
us with honors, provided us with all the comforts of life, and sat 
us at the presidium. But we still have something to offer. We can 
still lead productive lives, and not just be put on parade. They treat us 
as if we’ll break. ‘It’s difficult for you, we respect your age, you 
deserve a rest after the war.’ But what about the soldier who 
crawled across half of Europe on his belly? Wouldn’t he like to 
luxuriate in a feather bed? He didn’t rest a second, but pushed up 
his sleeves and got right back to work.” 

“There is no reason to go on like that, and you were rash in 
starting an argument in the department. They are right. Can’t you 
see they are delicately telling you that your day is over. The entire 
army is now machines, machines. Who needs our saddles?” 

But the marshal grew even more incensed: 

“Then they should look us straight in the eye and come out with 
it. ‘You see, different training is needed today. These are new times. 
Get to work on your memotirs.’” 

Inopportunely, an unexpected visitor appeared during the already 
dying argument. The new general’s uniform looked well on the 
young man, and his confident bearing spoke of success and self- 
satisfaction. He introduced himself respectfully and according to 
regulations. After hearing his name, the marshal immediately straigh- 
tened up, his cheeks flushed, his eyes darkened and he chewed his 
moustache angrily. 

“What can I do for you, General?” he asked, a challenge in 
his voice. 

“IT would like to speak to you alone,” the visitor answered, ill 
at ease, but persistent. ““‘What I have to say is not for outsiders.” 

‘He is no outsider. I have no secrets from him.” 

“Well ... you know... It’s hard to begin.” 


“It seems to me you were more decisive before,” the marshal 
grinned hostilely. 
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“Well, the war... Service demanded it. I reported the facts.” 

“The gospel truth. Reported the facts, but why add fairy 
tales?” 

“There was none of that, Comrade Marshal. My word as an offi- 
cer. The memo was severe, but purely factual. It was a terrible period. 
When I think about it my hair stands on end.” 

“It was you who talked to me in Podlipky. You made your- 
self familiar with the operational plan, and then suddenly: ‘The 
marshal does not understand the situation, exhibits confusion’. How 
did that appear in the official report?” 

‘“T was not the only one who wrote it, Comrade Marshal.” 

“But I did not see the others. They ran around the _ units, 
and though they did not understand the totality of the situation, 
were quick to write their findings. If it was all true, I wouldn’t be 
upset, but those cock-and-bull stories were infuriating.” 

The visitor was silent, depressed and confused. Petrovich could 
not understand why the general had come. Perhaps his conscience 
bothered him and shame kept him awake at night. If a layer of 
indifference did not cover his heart, then he should speak the 
truth bravely, like a man, before the honored, military hero. 
He’d atone for his sin and rid the marshal of a burning, not-yet- 
forgotten insult. Or had he come to confess in part? Merely to 
appease his conscience so he could forget about it? 

Petrovich realized that the marshal would get upset and again 
dream of those difficult days in ’41, dreams which would gnaw at 
his soul, undermine his health and worsen his mood. 

The marshal did not see his visitor to the gate as was his 
habit. His cheekbones protruded from his pale face, his nose became 
sharper, his lips squeezed tightly together and all of him bristled, 
and he looked old and offended. 

That night Petrovich received a call from the country residence: 
the marshal was having heart trouble. 

His condition was serious and he was confined to his bed. 
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But that time he had not had yellow, lifeless hands like those 
which now lay on the blanket. Then his body had been alive. Now 
only his eyes showed signs of life. 


If watching from a distance, it reminded one of the landing of 
noisy, multicolored troops. 

Two smartly-dressed, purposeful men leaped from the sharply 
breaking car. Bold and business-like, they moved toward the adminis- 
tration building. They represented a television advance group who 
came to prepare the ground for a film crew. A bus pulled up 
and young bearded men and fashionably dressed women poured out. 
It made several turns, finally coming to a halt at the stable, where it 
began to send out wire feelers which instantly entangled all entran- 
ces and exits with a net of cable. 

Used to crowds and bright lights and spoiled by the attention 
of reporters and television cameras, jockeys immediately assumed a 
dignified air and happily prepared for the upcoming filming. The 
stormy, energetic invasion did not faze the trotters, who boasted 
dozens of metals and had seen crowds of many thousands. They 
had been through all that many times and for that reason the four- 
legged stars and prima donnas, combed to a shine and pampered, 
remained unmoved fearing no technical devices. 

But there was a deviation from the norm in that day’s perfor- 
mance. The black snaky cables stretched past the first-class stalls, 
pouring into the gloomy depths of the stable, and the surprised hor- 
ses, ignored, turned their heads in dissatisfaction, watching what 
was happening in complete bewilderment. 

Tikhon had been told of the important event the evening be- 
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fore. They had spoken to him warmly and respectfully in the adminis- 
tration building. Make sure the horse did not act up. And he 
himself should be at his best. Of course, he should dress up. And 
the horse should be groomed till he shone. The visitors would 
show him what he had to do. 

Now the groom was putting the finishing touches on the stall 
and was calming the stallion who was upset by the frantic hustle 
and bustle. He was grumbling about the administration, a day too 
late. 

“Real clever fellows. All they do is teach others. As if I was 
born only yesterday and am like a foolish puppy sniffing around 
in the corner. Do this, watch that! Like I can’t keep things in order 
without them. They’re great at swaggering and masters when it 
comes to pulling the wool over someone’s eyes. So people from the 
television are here? What’s so strange about that? Are we so awful 
looking that we’re not fit for filming? Sure, those guys want beauty. 
But they should be able to find something great in every person 
and show what’s he like inside with those cameras of theirs.” 
He ran his rough palm along his sunken, closely shaved cheeks, 
straightened his freshly polished medals, and launched off into 
another long discourse: “See, my brother-in-law told me all about 
those fellows. What a laugh! I already told you about my brother- 
in-law. He’s a serious man. A wheat farmer. You could say he 
was well-known in his parts. They’ve written about his decorations 
a couple of times in the newspapers. One day the television people 
showed up. Wanted to film my brother-in-law. He’d never had 
anything to do with the movies before and didn’t know anything 
about their tricks. But he’s a respectful man and listened to the 
visitors. They had already decided in Moscow what my brother-in- 
law should say and do. First, he gets up early and opens the window. 
Well, that was clear enough without them: every farmer looks out 
the window to see if it’s sunny or rainy. Then they began to argue 
about what time people get up in the village? But wait, the big laugh 
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is still to come. You see, he was supposed to wear a tie. Can you 
believe it? What kind of fool puts on a tie at five in the morning 
and struts outside. My brother-in-law refused. Just think how you'd 
feel — who wants to hold himself up for ridicule? He was no come- 
dian, but a wheat farmer. It got worse. They wanted him to check 
the field to see if it was time to begin harvesting. And they 
insisted he wear a suit and fancy shoes. Said the man was honored 
and his clothes ought to show it. Well, at this point a real hulla- 
baloo began, and it got to the chairman of the village council. My 
brother-in-law was stubborn and refused to listen to anyone. It 
wasn’t proper for an elderly man to dress up like a fancy dude. And 
nobody tramps around in good shoes at that hour of the day. The 
dew on the ground spoils the leather. And when my brother-in-law 
learned that the film was without sound, he hit the ceiling. They’ve 
all gone crazy, even decided to return to making silent films. My 
brother-in-law was supposed to move his lips but you wouldn’t 
be able to hear his voice, just different music. And he was supposed 
to be lost in thought... It seems to me that if you’re in the movies 
then you should tell people about what you do and how to work 
better.” 

Under the influence of Tikhon’s gentle laughter and apt obser- 
vations, Pomegranate relaxed, despite the unexpected arrival of the 
television crew. Tikhon fell silent and smartened up the stallion 
with a few last sweeps of the brush. 

The corpulent, imperturbable cameraman in a cap with a long 
vizor and the short, talkative director with an unruly mass of jet- 
black hair were an amusing sight. The director, by right of his 
position, talked a blue streak and jumped about Tikhon. He moved 
the groom here and there, ran around the stall, and struck with 
a new idea, fell on the motionless, sphinx-like, imperturbable came- 
raman. The director’s rapid speech did not make a dent in the 
cameraman’s stubborn armor. 

“Gradually come in closer and then fade him out, leaving a 
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bright light. What do you think? If we focus on the ear will we 
get the mane? Will that askance look in his eye show up on the 
Screen?” 

The cameraman lazily waved his hand and looked through the 
camera lense, measuring the unusual stage. He spoke listlessly, but 
inflexibly through his teeth: 

“No good. What’s so special about the eye? The lights will 
blur it all anyway. And what does the groom have to do with it? 
The main thing is to find the right angle for shooting the stallion 
and then everything will fall into place.” 

The indefatigable head of hair had already appeared between 
the crossbar and the fidgety director burst out with a new suggestion. 

“ve got it! We'll shoot from the floor. Beautiful! We’ll slide 
up along his legs ... damn! We need to find the right spot. And stop 
on the proud, greying head of the old warhorse. Then the groom 
walks over and strokes his military buddy. What? They didn’t 
fight together? Damn! Well, we’ll go at it from another angle. 
The symbol of a shared destiny. Each has something to remember.” 

The long vizor shook negatively and hid behind the camera. 

Tikhon, loving sedateness in words and deeds, had sympathized 
with the cameraman from the very beginning of that humorous 
scene. The latter had immediately shown himself to be a solid man, 
perfect for the important job they had come to do. The silly 
director with his nervous hopping about and his long hair excited 
the atmosphere and introduced uncertainty and confusion. Pome- 
granate had quivered less at the first flashes of lights than now 
when they had been on and off many times. The horse was agitated 
and his calm destroyed. 

Tikhon coughed timidly and turned to the cameraman: 

“Maybe you shouldn’t bother, if it’s not turning out. We've 
never been in a movie, so maybe we won’t do. The stallion 1s 
worn out. And why complicate things and think up crazy tricks? 
Pomegranate is a distinguished horse, not a circus animal. He’s 
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used to strict military order. It doesn’t matter how you film him, he’s 
a well-formed handsome stallion. And if you need someone to tell 
you about that, well, I’m ready and willing.” 

“No, you’re doing fine, Grandfather. Keep talking, keep talking... 
That’s it... Hold your head up and walk over to Pomegranate. Stroke 
him... Gentler... Turn the horse’s head. Relax... That’s it... Great! 
Perfect!” 

Tikhon, surprised, but absolutely calm, did all that the suddenly 
come-alive cameraman said. With a kind of grace he turned, put 
his hand on the horse’s warm croup and looked into the blue 
eye of the camera. 

At the end of the shooting, Tikhon, flushed from the bright 
lights, suddenly worried that he might have said something wrong. 
He shyly turned to the cameraman: 

‘IT have one question. Maybe here...” he touched the equipment 
with a hardened finger. “Maybe here I said too much. Something 
that shouldn’t be in a movie. A fellow can get carried away, but 
in the movies everything should be exactly right.” 

The cameraman’s coolness disappeared and he laughed heartily. 

“Don’t worry, Grandfather. You spoke coherently and correctly. 
We are very pleased. And if you exaggerated a little, we’ll fix it 
up without you. Our Scissors are always sharp and ready — we’ll 
clean it up a bit.” 

Hussar was deeply upset at the lack of attention paid to him, 
a famous racing stallion, to whom films were nothing unusual 
since dozens of vivacious, scurrying television groups had hovered 
around him. True, members of the crew shot hurried glances his 
way and after quickly reading the sign with the stallion’s past merits, 
commented with interest: “Humm, that same Hussar.” But they 
immediately turned their attention back to Pomegranate. 

Finally the people wound up the cords, turned off the artifi- 
cial sun, and gathered up their equipment. People, whose incom- 
prehensible actions were absolutely impossible to understand. 
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For more than a month the war no longer tore apart soft 
dawns and did not collect its daily sacrificial tribute. It was still 
hard to fathom the depths of suffering and sorrow, and the country 
counted up the horrifying losses in amazement. Moscow was not 
lit up by nightly fireworks and loud-speakers no longer saddened 
people with the words: “Eternal glory to the heroes who fell in 
the struggle for our country’s freedom and independence.” Musco- 
vites were relieved that the thunder of gun salutes no longer 
sounded over the capital because it was no secret that the buoyant 
tone of the phrase: “taken by storm” meant thousands of young 
men would never again hear or see fireworks. 

It took a long time to settle back down to a peaceful existence. 
The stream of demobilized men, who were waited for in cities 
and villages, and about whom loved ones had dreamed the entire 
war, began to dry up and then imperceptibly ended. Troop trains 
suddenly deviated from their original routes, skirted Moscow and 
hurried to the east. The cars roared with the soldiers’ laughter, 
unknown little stations were flooded with dashing melodies played on 
captured accordions and warm smoke from steam engines racing 
to distant lands poured over the Siberian forests near the tracks. 
Occasionally a soldier rode through his hometown at night or was 
some twenty kilometers away from his village which slept in anxious 
anticipation. But trained and disciplined, he overcame his anguish 
and stoically carried out orders. 

Only a few knew that soon the men in those endless trains 
would be organized into armies, receive new numeration and titles 
and enter into another battle as soon as they stepped from the 
train, a war not as horrible, but also demanding its share of blood 
and sacrifices. After forty years, Russian songs again were heard 
on the hills of Manchuria, and the honor lost in the bitter days of 
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1904 was restored. 

Many who were on those trains moving to the east would not 
return. It was destined that some would lie in the east, far from 
friends sleeping forever in Europe. But it was impossible to guess 
who was marked by fate, and was it worth thinking about death 
after such a victory? The men joked and fooled around in the cars. 
At the stations they flirted with girls whom imagination made 
into the most wished for. The hearts of even the oldest soldiers 
ached with sweet longing... 

The wheels clacked implacably, separating the soldiers from the 
peaceful life that was not yet for them, and every hundred kilo- 
meters brought them closer to a new war. The farther they went the 
more informed the cars became. Now even the lowest ranking 
soldier realized that he was not on an excursion through the 
country and that he would soon have to attack, dig in, perhaps 
charge with bayonets, and that some would die on that inconcei- 
vably distant land. The wild joy arising from the fact that the 
giant meatgrinder had not gotten them and they had tricked death, 
was suddenly replaced by anxious silence and deep thought: what 
destiny prepared for them this trme? No one wanted to die, especial- 
ly now when he had just escaped hell, surviving despite the ene- 
mies’ efforts, when he was home, in his damaged, but victorious 
country which would soon shine with its prewar strength and new 
beauty. 

The marshal woke before dawn, a habit which had taken firm 
root over the years. At the first glimmer of light he was on his feet. 
That day was a special one, and he had anxiously waited its 
arrival. The great country was celebrating with a victory parade. 
The marshal decided to get an early start: he had to inspect the troop 
trains moving to the east. He knew of the impressive scale of the 
campaign, though it was still a secret. Stepan Ivanovich had seen 
much in his life, and bitter lessons had taught him not to cate- 
gorize wars into large and small. There were no easy wars — each 
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demanded skillful leadership, powerful equipment, and soldiers’ he- 
roism. And each took its victims. That was why he felt the strong 
urge to look at those who were again going into battle, those 
the country had entrusted with firing the firial shots. 

The car rushed through the enormous railway junction. He 
hadn’t seen anything like it in a long time: wherever he looked 
there were troops. It was a real pleasure to look at the soldier of 
1945, and at the terrifying equipment which filled the tracks. 
Powerful tanks dozed on the platforms, huge guns awaited their 
hour, and military planes swaddled with tarpaulin rested before 
flight. Shunt steam engines ran tirelessly, winding along the web 
of tracks and adding more and more cars. 

The metal clang of the buffers, the shrill whistles of the engines, 
and the switchmen’s horns, could not drawn out the excited hum 
of human voices. Mournful accordions and the laughter of the 
young soldiers, not yet knowing their fate, flooded the station and 
enlivened the atmosphere. 

The preoccupied commanding officers scurried amid the human 
mass, all worried about the same thing: not to miss their train 
and not to lose their charges in the chaos. The officers were 
unaware of the final route as well, but followed orders unques- 
tioningly. A train started abruptly, and soldiers who had just met 
friends from the front ran quickly in pursuit. Catching up with 
their train, they leaped aboard, caught by strong arms. 

The marshal absent-mindedly listened to the division command- 
er’s report: daily rations, the routes, the morale of the soldiers. 
He paid little attention, and while angry with himself, he could 
not concentrate on the general’s report. His uncontrollable thoughts 
raced back to those stormy days when the country was still a long 
way from victory. 

The large house where the command had temporarily billeted 
was gloomy and uncomfortable. A mechanic was fiddling with a 
capricious motor outside, but it coughed, spit out dirty smoke and 
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refused to start. The soldier was irritated and cursed through his 
teeth, realizing that if he did not succeed, he would not escape a 
reprimand. The marshal finally could stand the noise no longer. 
He pushed open the frozen window and shouted to the soldier 
to shut off the motor and clear out. An aide ran inside to calm the 
commander — the batteries would arrive in a few minutes. The 
marshal lit a paraffin lamp and bent over the map, but he felt 
uneasy. He turned sharply. Childish, questioning eyes peered at him 
from the stove. They waited, unblinking. The marshal smiled and 
motioned to the child. Dry onions rustled, the curtain shook and 
a tow-haired boy slid to the floor. Soldier’s riding breeches swallowed 
his thin figure and the puttees on his skinny legs made him resemble 
a prematurely-aged little gnome. Something metallic rattled in his 
pocket. He smiled solemnly and took out a grenade. After placing 
it on the map and hesitating slightly, he pulled out a cap. “Good 
God!” the marshal thought, wiping the cold sweat from his brow. 
“Some gift. One false move and we'd all have been blown sky high.” 

The marshal put his hand under the boy’s chin and raised his 
head. 

“Why do you need a grenade?” 

“To blow up the Nazis,” the gnome said proudly. 

‘Where did you get it?” 

‘From some men. I have one and Petka has three.” 

An old woman shuffled over to the table from the stove, cros- 
sing herself and moaning: 

“Don’t be angry, Comrade Marshal. I’m too old to watch the 
little imp. Did he do something again?” 

The boy looked at the marshal in fright, expecting a scold- 
ing. Stepan Ivanovich tousled his hair and was filled with sharp 
pity for that silly little boy. He gave the youngster a packet of 
biscuits and gently pushed him away from the table. 

The old woman, emboldened by his action, walked over to 
the kind man: 
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“Tell me sonny, when will this horror end? Can it be true 
that the Nazis will come to cur village?” She sobbed bitterly 
and hopelessly. “Vasenka is an orphan. His mother stepped on a 
mine, and his father was killed in the first days of the war.” 

“We'll soon chase out the enemy. You and I will live to 
celebrate.” 

“God grant that you conquer the enemy. But I won’t see 
the great day. If only it will happen! But you celebrate for 
us. For those who don’t live to see it. First for the soldiers 
who gave their lives. But don’t forget us, old people. We would 
have liked a peek at victory too. God watch over you...” 

The marshal tore himself away from his thought. The divi- 
sion commander was coughing timidly. Next to him a stately 
woman in the ironed, well-fitting uniform of a military doctor 
came to attention before him and saluted gracefully. Her eyes 
violated regulations — they were filled with mischievousness which 
had probably been there since childhood. But tiny wrinkles around 
her eyes spoke of an age when the zenith of a woman’s beauty 
is past, though she still retains an attractiveness, less a but 
nevertheless pleasing. 

The general coughed louder, bringing the marshal completely 
out of his revery. Stepan Ivanovich roused himself apologetically: 

“Everything was excellent, General.” 

He looked at the military doctor and was about to ask the 
general what an unauthorized person was doing there, but the 
blue eyes sparkled at the marshal, full of mysterious glee. They 
teased, daring him to recognize her. There was something fami- 
liar, but he couldn’t put his finger on it. Suddenly he remem- 
bered. Like in a dear photograph, taken God knows when, he 
saw the earthen floor of a clean little cottage and a nurse 
crying on a stool. The frightened beauty of a frail girl. Blue 
eyes. Tears. Large tears which tumbled unabashed down her 
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“Olga,” he said. 

The general obligingly led them to his train car, and the 
marshal looked the woman over in the dimness of the car. Their 
conversation was stiff, formal and unnatural. Stepan Ivanovich was 
afraid to touch on something long forgotten and obviously no 
longer a part of her life. But there was so much he wanted 
to ask — a lot of water had flowed under the bridge. 

The woman ended the discomfort. 

“Comrade Marshal, you are very tactful. Pll tell you my- 
self.” 

“Perhars it’s better to let sleeping dogs lie,” he said uncer- 
tainly. 

“It’s all right. Anything can happen in life. I fell out of 
love with Petrovich. Maybe he was hurt and didn’t understand. 
Believe me, Stepan Ivanovich, the divorce was not a frivolous 
decision. Our life together did not work out. I was not happy 
being alone for days at a time, and love began to fade. Then 
J met a serious man.” She pushed a stray strand of hair from 
her forehead. ‘He showered me with attention, and I was drawn 
to him.” 

“And are you happy with him?” the marshal asked with hos- 
tility. 

“T was.” Her eyes shone and her cheeks colored. “But 
the happiness did not last long.” She suddenly drooped and grew 
older. “Nikolai was killed outside of Kénigsberg.” 

The marshal grew confused and remained silent. He was an- 
gry at himself for having been so openly antagonistic. It was not 
up to him to straighten out their family problems. And what 
was she guilty of? That she no longer loved Petrovich? That 
She had left him for another? There was nothing criminal in 
that. 

He tried to renew the conversation: 

“Why don’t you come with me. I'll talk to your command- 
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ing officer. We'll watch the victory parade and then call Pet- 
rovich.” 

“Thank you Stepan Ivanovich. Thank you for everything. But 
my train is leaving soon.” She looked at the marshal sadly. 
“And there’s no need to call. And what’s left are smouldering 
ruins. The flame is out, and it’s too late to start afresh.” 

The old square had never seen such a solemn, restrained 
parade. Thousands of civilian feet had polished its cobblestones 
during pre-war demonstrations reaching from one end of the square 
to the other, and soldiers had marched from there directly into 
battle on the anniversary of the revolution in ’41. 

Now the majestic silence was broken only by the tramp of the 
victorious soldiers’ boots and the formidable bursts of the drum. 
The victors carried captured enemy banners contemptuously, with 
loathing, holding them low to the ground. At the Lenin Mauso- 
leum they turned sharply and threw down the hated flags which 
just a short time ago had waved over conquered, oppressed 
Europe. 

Specially chosen representatives from all the fronts marched 
proudly over the cobblestones. The victorious army had chosen 
its worthiest soldiers to participate. 

One’s breath was taken away by that long-awaited, well- 
deserved holiday. The marshal could not repress his agitation 
while looking on that great pageant which they had finally 
lived to see. He proudly watched the impressive rows marching 
so precisely, and was delighted at the well-coordinated troops 
which carried out orders so faultlessly. A lump rose in his throat 
and his eyes filmed. The great day had finally come. 

And suddenly, on that enormous, solemn square, the marshal 
seemed to see those who had not lived to see the victory but 
had so desired to. 
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What had gotten into him on that sorrowful day? Why had 
he behaved like a silly yearling? Where had the inexplicable 
wildness come from? Pomegranate slept badly those autumn nights, 
and during those long, dragging hours he relived much that had 
happened long ago. 

That nagging image appeared among the calm, pleasant 
memories when he saw himself young and devoted to his favor- 
ite man, pricking his conscience and preventing him’ from 
sleeping. That image arose every night, like a terrible punish- 
ment, depressing the stallion, adding to his guilt, and sharpening 
his already unendurable yearning for his master. 

Everything had begun as usual. Tikhon was all dressed up 
and cheerful. There was frantic hustle and bustle in the stable 
and excitement over the upcoming meeting raced through the 
Stallion’s veins. He had never been mistaken in his premonitions, 
and could tell by people’s behavior what the day would bring. 
There was joy ahead — soon he would see his master and feel 
his authoritative, yet dear hand. That was why he so hungrily 
ate his feed, in a hurry to be outside in the sun and _ intoxi- 
cating wind and to see the man he loved. Tikhon slowed him 
down a bit, reminding him that he too was excited but regula- 
tions must be kept by both horse and man. Pomegranate agreed 
with the reasonable groom, but did not understand that feve- 
rish haste would not bring about their meeting any sooner. His 
entire being was tense with impatience. 

But the ritual established by people remained firm. After 
such a_ careful grooming, there should have been nothing to 
check. But no! A man from the administration arrived and 
hypercritically looked over Pomegranate’s glossy coat, felt his 
legs and examined his teeth. Then the veterinarian questioned 
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Tikhon meticulously, all the while looking through his book 
and frequently wiping his fogged glasses. During the exercises 
Pomegranate was obedient and_ restrained, readily carrying 
out his rider’s commands and trying extra hard. On days like 
that his attention was keener and_his eagerness to please 
increased. 

Even at a distance he picked out his favorite man among 
a group of people. He immediately tightened his already beau- 
tiful, sweeping gait and straightened his body. Tikhon, as always, 
drew himself up, assumed a dignified air, and suddenly seemed 
to grow years younger. A delighted murmur ran through the 
crowd of visitors and they began to clap and nod. 

“Here is my beauty,” his master said proudly, and a warm, 
familiar hand patted the stallion’s withers. 

Pomegranate’s heart beat in youthful trepidation. Because 
life had given him happy moments with his master who loved 
and was proud of him. Because there were wide-open spaces 
around him. He had the urge to tear off for the distant woods 
in a wild’ gallop, carrying his most loved man to the ends of 
the earth, running until his strength gave out, until he fell to 
the ground having given all his speed and love to his mas- 
ter. oe 

The groom gave a barely perceptible signal to outsiders, 
and Pomegranate got ready, freezing like a statue at the start- 
ing marker. Like the very first time, he again failed to an- 
ticipate the rider’s leap into the saddle. Suddenly a wild demon 
began to seeth in him and blind rage clouded his brain. Furious 
that he, a ten-year-old stallion had been duped like a suckling 
colt, Pomegranate went wild before the amazed spectators. Ti- 
khon’s face, pale with fear, shot past and people, buildings and 
trees spun wildly. The stallion reared, pawing the warm air 
with his hooves and dancing on his hind legs, but the saddle 
did not lighten. He came down hard on the grass and made 
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two enormous leaps. All in vain. The rider was in command. 
Seething in anger, the stallion took off at breakneck speed, 
literally flying over the ground. The wind whistled and clumps 
of earth shot past under his hooves. Pomegranate completed 
one circle, and with a snort began the second. His crazed | 
head pounded and he heard his master’s confident voice full 
of mirth. The wind dispersed his words, and Pomegranate did 
not hear the usual commands. At this he grew even more furious — 
at his senseless rebellion and his insulting impotence. The master 
was the master, and his power was inviolate. Even the most 
passionate desire for total freedom does not always bring it. The 
stallion continued his nervous run, but the legs remained authori- 
tative and confident and the metal bit continued to control 
the direction of his flight. People’s faces changed during that 
wild performance, fear being replaced by delight, confusion by 
confidence and pride in the rider. 

But Pomegranate refused to accept defeat. If bucking and 
running did not work, he would try a surprise. His master ruled 
his life and for that reason must be thrown. He would worship 
him always, but at that moment when his wild blood suddenly 
demanded total freedom, he could not endure him. 

Pomegranate slowed down and covered two circles at a good 
trot. Passions began to cool and everything returned to normal. 
The fear had left Tikhon’s face and flattered by the attention 
of the high-placed visitors, he sighed in relief and began to 
boast: 

“That stallion is hot-blooded. Can’t contain a horse like that 
in a Stall. What a show he put on! That’s no animal but a damned 
wildfire.” And bursting with pride, he continued, “And look 
at his rider! Can’t throw off that kind. Horse hasn’t got it in 
him. Last time the marshal got rid of his rowdiness in two sec- 
onds flat. The stallion was being obstinate then too but not 
for long. The marshal rode him for five circles, and the horse 
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gave in, all in a foam. Became quiet as a lamb.” 

The stallion picked up speed and raced along the straight- 
away. His strength was leaving him, but his raging blood urged 
him on. The ground stretched beneath his hooves like a green 
flying carpet, his heart beat wildly and his insides churned. The 
faces of the people came closer. A hundred meters separated 
the stallion from triumph — his favorite rider would be disgraced. 
Pomegranate stopped so abruptly that his horseshoes left two troughs 
in the green grass and he barely managed to remain on his 
feet himself. But the weight was still in the saddle. The unex- 
pected result upset him. Even experienced riders fly over their 
horses’ heads when such dirty tricks are pulled. 

The stallion’s sweaty side heaved. His master kicked his legs 
free of the stirrups and adjusted the saddle. Then he got down, 
exhausted but inflexible. He turned the horse’s head toward him 
and looked into Pomegranate’s bloodshot eyes for a long time. 
He spoke sadly and tiredly, both scolding and praising: 

“Why did you go off on the rampage? What kind of fly 
bit you? I’m proud of your speed, but let’s not do that any- 
more. You can see I’m not as young as I used to be. It took 
everything I had to stay in the saddle. Just one more of your 
leaps and I would have been flat out on the ground.” 

Pomegranate, now grown calm, listened to his master. He 
bitterly regretted that he had done something unworthy of a 
trained stallion. His disobedience had been bold, but at the same 
time ridiculous. To rebel against his favorite person — was that 
what he had been taught? What about the days and long, sleep- 
less nights when he yearned for that strong hand and authorita- 
tive voice? But how could he explain all of that to his kind, lo- 
ving master whose warm hand was gently stroking his shivering 
sides? 
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Again that April day, with its bountiful warmth and clear 
blue sky, swam before the marshal. The calendar showed it to 
‘be early spring, but the streets boldly blew an early summer 
from heaven knows where. The asphalt warmed quickly, becoming 
compliantly soft, and the capital’s main streets gave off a stuffy, 
tarry smell. The shiny sides of automobiles flashed and people 
crowded the sidewalks. The unexpected summer had not yet 
succeeded in unifying clothing: a light dress and_ short-sleeve 
shirt were seen next to heavy sheepskin and fur coats, and there 
were musk-rat winter hats among the neatly combed hair-styles. 

The marshal ioved that particular change of season when the 
faded winter colors crept to the north, days lengthened, and 
people’s faces and thoughts warmed. They stopped talking about 
little-known strains of flu and noisily argued about the best time 
to take summer vacations. Spring got everyone’s blood racing, 
regardless of age. The young, awaiting first love, sought it most 
eagerly, and the old were just as glad to see it come, for the 
end of spring meant another cosy summer after the long, harsh 
winter months, when there were no longer dramatic falls in the 
ever-changing atmospheric pressure or the grey winter days 
which threateningly pressed on the worn out, tired heart. And 
even though a person has seen spring dozens of times, its approach 
always excites. There is something magical and invulnerable in 
the regular repetition, since each spring is different and carries 
out its decoration of nature in different ways. An incomprehen- 
sible rite occurs: spring creates new life, willingly gives everyone 
and everything its powerful elixir, fills all living things with 
Strength that only it possesses, and most important, gives hope. 

The marshal’s kind eyes inquisitively looked at the noisy street 
crowds and he felt unusually lighthearted. The years receded and 
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were forgotten and his daily exhaustion seemed to flow out of him 
and dissipate in the hubbub. He pushed out the bitter and unavoidable 
thought that this might be his last spring, and refused to fall 
into a depression. He was on his way to a congress of the 
Komsomol and would soon meet with the country’s young people. 
Those who were not yet old. Those who were part of the end- 
less cycle of youth. 

The marshal held himself particularly erect as he sat with 
other members of the presidium, and was moved by the storm 
of applause. A warm excitement which he could not control 
interfered with his breathing. He tried to concentrate on the 
words of a young soldier who was reporting on the armed 
forces’ daily readiness to defend their homeland. 

Faded images of days long past appeared before the marshal. 
Memory took him back to faraway Polesye in Byelorussia 
which was still under Nazi occupation. On an early June mor- 
ing in 1944, they waited for the first volley at the command 
post of the shock army. Operation Bagration was beginning. 
The plan was simple, bold and wide in scope. The genius of 
the Soviet military commanders was about to give Hitler’s 
staff officers an object lesson — an unprecedented strategic attack 
was to be launched on the broad front and to bore deep inside 
the enemy rear. 

The commander of the shock army looked at the marshal 
expressively and shone the flashlight at his watch. Three minutes 
remained. They understood one another without speaking, both 
having lived through the difficulties of ’41, the staunch resistance 
at Stalingrad in ’42, and the victory at the Kursk Bulge. 

In another minute the earth would shake and thousands of 
tons of metal would pour down on the invaders’ heads. Threatening, 
mighty guns would begin to speak, the guns provided by the 
stoic, Soviet rear. 

The generals looked at one another proudly, not hiding 
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their joyous excitement: look at the strength the army had built, 
think of the military experience the commanders had gained! 

The marshal could do nothing with his memory — he heard 
the soldier’s clear voice, but saw battles and skirmishes of long 
ago in which men of his generation had guaranteed a future 
for the young. 

It happened later, in a festive, noisy hall. The marshal was 
surrounded by young people when a face flashed by. It was 
Hannah! Hannah, come all the way from the 1920s. And immediately 
he saw it all. 

The cavalry squadron had come upon a shouting detachment 
of some kind of robber band, and the battle had been quick 
and bloody. The bandits were hewn and scattered, and the Red 
Cavalry fought the battle so fast and intelligently, that there were 
no casualties among the troops. That was if you did not count... 
A horrible quirk of fate. Nurse Hannah was bending to scoop 
some water when a surviving bandit shot her from a sawed-off 
shotgun. She had cried out plaintively and fallen to the ground. 

Stepan Ivanovich had seen death in its different guises, 
and thought that he had hardened his heart, but this? Confused 
and shocked, they watched the life seep from the young woman. 
The utter waste of her death stunned all. They had captured 
the wild-haired bandit who had committed the senseless murder 
and the guards looked at Stepan Ivanovich awaiting his command. 

The girl lay on her back and her black hair stood out against 
the green grass. Her lips paled, losing their cherry-red_ bright- 
ness. The high, blue Ukrainian sky swam in Hannah’s moist 
eyes and slowly faded, along with the girl’s life. 

A bumblebee buzzed around a clover leaf, striving to settle 
more comfortably on the sweet flower. Warm stagnant water 
Iwirled slowly in a pool and silly gnats danced above it. The 
quiet was deafening, but the soldiers heard the dying lips whisper: 

‘Wanted a boy. Bogdan really wanted a boy.” 
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And Hannah passed away. In the endless blue above her 
grave, a salute was fired and then the cavalry moved on. 

And now a gift of fate. He again saw Hannah amid those 
elated, happy young people. There were those same eyes and 
the same jet-black hair. The girl blushed and fell silent in aston- 
ishment when Stepan Ivanovich whispered to her: 

“If you have a boy, call him Bogdan. If it’s a girl, let her be 
Hannah.” 

Then he smiled to himself. What must that embarrassed girl 
think of him? 

At home his aide questioned him for a long time: what had 
he said to that pretty young woman? 


Old Anisya died suddenly at Easter time. The other old women 
smiled, whispering with pale lips that God had blessed his humble 
servant. | 

Arkhip had built coffins for himself and his wife long be- 
fore. He planed the greying boards and dressed the deceased 
himself. He placed the coffin under the sacred image and sat 
near the burning icon-lamp all night. Anisya’s friends sniffed and 
sobbed timidly, casting side-glances at Arkhip’s gloomy face. 

He did not shed a tear and walked behind the coffin arro- 
gantly alone and suddenly aged. When they returned from the 
cemetery, he invited everyone into the house. The women were 
astonished at the amount of food and drink the widower put 
out. He himself did not touch anything. After seating the guests 
he gave Frosya, a good housekeeper, the keys and hurried to 
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The alcohol went right to the women’s heads destroying the 
decorous quiet, and the sound of their voices, no longer sad 
and mournful but angry and nasty could be heard from the 
window. 

The other villagers had no particular liking for Arkhip, for 
his unsociability and caustic nature, or for his sarcastic laughter 
which froze into a severe, penetrating stare. The women had 
pitied Anisya, submissive, awkward and unobtrusive in both thought 
and deed. For years they had grieved that she married frowning 
Arkhip who was sullen and bitter even in his youth. With time 
they seemed to have accepted it, and began to gossip less. And 
when Anisya bore three boys who grew into fine, strapping 
young fellows, they stopped completely, having decided that their 
friend’s life was not so hard if her laughter and quiet singing 
could be heard coming from Arkhip’s house. 

At the funeral repast, the flushed Matryona angered everyone 
with her comments. 

“The old grumbler is upset. Probably resents us eating his 
food.” 

“IT hope you choke on it, you old gossip,” sober-minded 
Frosya said. “You got no feeling. It’s unbearable for Arkhip 
now. Don’t make it any harder for him.” 

“He’s got a heart of stone,” Matryona taunted. “He stood 
at the grave like a statue. Should have managed a tear or two 
for show at least.” 

“You're the one that sheds buckets of tears at the drop of 
a hat. But men are more economical and don’t pour them out 
for nothing,” Frosya continued, not giving in. “He’s all alone 
now with his sorrow. No Anisya, no sons...” 

“They won’t help him in his old age. Think how he lorded 
it over them and ordered the boys about. They’re not bad 
kids but they won’t forget his insult.” 

Frosya defended Arkhip even more determinedly: 
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“We have no right to judge who’s right and who’s wrong. 
Arkhip is stern. And not very tender. But the children were 
well taken care of and their father did not love them less than 
others.” 

“But now there’s not a word from them,” Matryona con- 
tinued. 

“That’s not saying much for them, though they’re educated.” 
Frosya said sadly. Suddenly she crossed herself zealously and 
whispered: “We shouldn’t be talking like this. To stir things up on 
such a day.” She quickly began to serve the guests, 

Perhaps they remembered why they had come or the effect 
of the first glass of vodka had worn off, but the old women 
left quietly, wiping their eyes with the corners of their kerchiefs 
and complaining about their infirmities and constant illnesses. 
They hurried home to feed and water their livestock and to 
fix dinner to the men who would soon return from woodcut- 
ting. 

Frosya moved the iron pots in the cooled stove with oven 
prongs, cleared the table, scraped the large wooden tub, and 
washed the dishes. After quickly looking around the lonely 
house, she quietly shut the gate, locked the door and hurried 
away from the empty house. 

Arkhip sat at the anvil and stared at the dying embers amid 
the grey ash. He could not get control of his thoughts. They 
led him away, concentrating around trifles and interfering with 
the main thing. He had the urge to patch the torn bellows or 
fix his old bench hammer, or blow on the forge and sharpen 
the blunted ploughshare. He seemed to be sleepwalking. That 
condition had begun the evening when in his wife’s frightened 
whisper he’d heard unavoidable grief. 

Arkhip had been sewing felt boots in the kitchen and Anisya 
was in the other room mending socks... Shadows fluttered on 
the flowered curtains in rhythm to her movements. They hadn’t 
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spoken much in the last few years: everything had been said 
and they were so used to one another that extra words were 
simply annoying and seemed to be an unnecessary luxury. 

The waxed thread hissed in Arkhip’s hands and he did not 
immediately hear his wife’s helpless call. The felt boot fell from 
his lap and his legs shivered in fear. He grabbed the post and 
threw back the curtain. His wife’s head rested on the table. He 
lifted her, light and shrunken from deadly fear, and lay her 
In the bed. She looked at him with a frightened, guilty expres- 
sion, Arkhip was about to run outside and call someone, but 
her white, weak hand protested. 

He dropped to his knees and in confusion wat ched as his 
wife slowly left him. Her eyelashes fluttered slightly and her 
face took on a deathly color. With horror he realized that she 
was going away forever and leaving him alone. She had passed 
that boundary into nothingness and left him there where water 
gurgled, the sun shone, and different animals lived. But her moth- 
er’s love, ineradicable even in death, shook the limp body. 
Obviously on the road to terrible nothingness she had realized 
she had not fulfilled all her maternal responsibilities in the world 
of the living. She opened her eyes with difficulty and looked 
calmly and kindly at her husband in parting. 

“Write the boys. They are still angry with you and it’s your 
fault. Search your conscience. Confess, Arkhip. Good people will 
help. Confess, confess.” 

Her strength lasted only long enough to say those words. 
Death was strictly counting the seconds. A gasp wracked her 
body and throwing her head back on the pillow, Anisya grew 
quiet. 

The acrid home-grown tobacco stung his nose and _ tickled 
his throat. Arkhip mechanically struck the anvil with the bench 
‘hammer, the metal sounding cold and hollow, and the old man 
seemed to hear bells ringing melodiously. There were tears in 
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Anisya’s eyes, but they were tears of joy. The bride squeezed 
his fingers in gratitude. She was happy that her father, pros- 
perous, close-fisted man, had agreed that she could marry 
Arkhip, a newly-arrived young man of unknown family. Her 
father, a staid, strong in build and deliberate in his actions, had 
a reputation in the village for being zealous and competent, was 
a good farmer, and his yard was bursting with livestock, his 
barns with wheat. And even in the winter, when peasants brawled 
songs and went from house to house to carouse, her father kept 
a cart, stubbornly piling up kopecks. Platon’s prosperous farm 
pleased him, and only one thing gnawed at his soul and prompted 
him at times to long drinking bouts — he had no sons. It was 
as if the Most High had played a cruel joke on him by sending 
five daughters. Platon angrily endured the gossip and smirks be- 
cause he believed he would have hard-working, distinguished 
sons-in-law. The girls grew up strong and well-formed, and 
God did not skimp on their faces either. Their characters were 
like their father’s: they worked hard and did everything well. 
Such girls shouldn’t wait too long for husbands. On Shrovetide 
matchmakers came in droves. They wove their tales, squirmed 
under Platon’s frown, drank moonshine, munched on crunchy 
pickles, but left empty-handed. Platon was hard to please: if 
the young man had everything, his family was too insignificant, 
and if his family was fine, the offspring was puny and good- 
for-nothing. The daughters withered in anticipation, quietly curs- 
ing their father for his unwarranted scrupulousness, while pros- 
pective husbands were wined and dined in neighboring houses. 

And suddenly Arkhip had shown up in that grey little place 
with its poor soil. He had planned to spend a month or two in 
that little village before moving on, but everything turned out 
differently. The blacksmith was welcomed and the village accepted 
him as one of their own. He thought it over, weighing the pros 
and cons: where was he running? Why leave a good thing? He 
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began to set up house in a neglected little building purchased 
for next to nothing, and by Shrovetide week everything was 
arranged with Anisya — the stubborn Platon gave in. He swal- 
lowed his pride and threw such a wedding party and lavished 
so much on the young couple that the entire area talked about 
miserly Platon’s generosity for months. 

Arkhip mechanically struck the anvil with the bench hammer 
and the metal sounded cold and hollow, rhythmically ringing out 
Anisya’s last words: confess, confess. 

For almost fifty years he had worked to rid his conscience 
of guilt and at times it seemed that he had cleansed himself 
of all sins, the disgraceful action of his youth, by his irreproachable 
life. How could he have seen things clearly in that societal whirlwind 
which gripped the enormous country, setting son against father, 
brother against brother, and dividing families and friends? In 
1917, when the country turned into a huge rostrum, one’s head 
spun from the promises and wonderful words. Almost everyone 
professed love for the people and called them to follow. In that 
storm Arkhip lost his way completely, and there was no one 
who could help him understand the essence of what was hap- 
pening. And fate played a terrible trick on Private Skobelev, appor- 
tioning the son of a poor peasant to defend the White banner. 

He did everything well, as his peasant conscience demanded, 
and earned a reputation in the White Cavalry for being a brave 
and reckless soldier. He desperately fought the Reds, not realiz- 
ing the most important — that he was killing his own and fighting 
for strange interests. 

Arkhip remembered every detail of that terrible day, which 
had been tearing at his soul for fifty years already. They had 
deceived the Reds and laid an insidious ambush. Everything 
portended a short affair. For a long time the Whites had been 
hunting that terrifying, elusive detachment which daily worn away 
at their units and was famed for its amazing maneuverability. 
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They whispered about its commander with fearful awe — either 
a demon or a former non-commissioned officer — a man of legendary 
bravery whose blade neither missed or showed mercy. And in 
that battle the commanding officer assigned Skobelev, an accu- 
rate shot and disciplined soldier, to kill the hated Red command- 
er. Bullets cut down the first rows of Reds. The neighs of 
dying horses and wild shooting promised victary. But suddenly 
a devil and not a man loomed over the trenches and a ter- 
rifying “hurrah” split the air as Red soldiers overran the Whites. 
Such a bloodbath started that even years later it was horrifying 
to recall. Arkhip’s teeth chattered, his gun trembled and the 
foresight jumped as if alive, refusing to zero in on the bold 
rider. The kick of his rifle jarred his shoulder and sent him 
falling back into the trench, but he had time to see the stallion 
and the fearless commander crash to the earth. 

Since then a weight had laid heavily on Arkhip’s heart. He 
had survived the last days of the White Army. The absolute 
confusion and the fact that hundreds of thousands of people 
could not be accounted for helped him adopt a fairly good life 
story, which would not raise suspicion even among the curious. 
He was a shell-shocked Red partisan who had fought against 
different gangs and atamans in the Ukraine. 

The more Arkhip examined the new government, seeing for 
himself that it was definitely for the people, the more he blamed 
himself for his past. At such moments even affectionate Anisya 
stayed away from him with his closed, heavily burdened soul. 
She uncomplainingly accepted the week-long drinking bouts and 
his uncalled-for rudeness. 

Not long before the war, in a moment of intolerable an- 
guish, he revealed his secret to Anisya. He got an old newspa- 
per from behind the icon and pointing his knotty finger, rough 
from metal and flames, at the picture, confessed: 

“I fought against that man. And I lied to you about being 
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a Red partisan. I went with the Whites in my youth, fool that 
I was. The new government does not hold grudges and forgave 
everyone. I wanted to kill that brave soldier. Shot him in one 
skirmish. But it seems Providence stepped in and turned my 
bullet aside.” 

Arkhip’s confused eyes sought help, and his wife, seeing his 
tears for the first time, came apart completely and sank under 
the weight of his terrible confession. She stared at her husband’s 
trembling fingers in horror and an icy feeling filled her being. 
However some kind of unaccountable force that makes women 
mothers and the protectors of the family returned her strength. 
She stroked the dear, white head like a mother and whispered 
in a hollow but strengthening voice: 

“You can’t undo what is already done. You can’t relive 
your youth. You made a terrible mistake, not realizing the evil. 
But you are paying for your actions by leading an honest life. 
If your conscience bothers you, that means your heart is not 
hardened.”’ 

“T’ve been tormented all these years,” Arkhip responded, 
grateful for her understanding. “Blaming myself day and night. 
Many times I thought of ending it all. You see, there isn’t a 
place for me among the living if I am like that, stained by 
sin. I feel that everyone is watching me, that they all know 
about the disgrace and are only waiting for the right moment 
to shout ‘it’s him’. My own children mock me. It’s like they 
want to turn my soul inside out.” | 

“You’re wrong about the boys, Arkhip. They’re obedient, 
conscientious and respectful to you. Be gentler with them. Treat 
them more kindly. Because sometimes you are so hard-hearted. 
You don’t need to confess sin in church. You should write 
the marshal and tell him everything. You’ll feel better right away 
and rid yourself of that depression that’s eating away at you.” 

After the memorable conversation he and Anisya were even 
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happier together. Arkhip softened in his heart and actions and 
he was no longer constantly on guard. But he could not force 
himself to sit down and write that letter. Then the war came. 
A scar formed on his mental wound. When was there time to 
think of that war of long ago when he was in the trenches 
fighting? When all were called to the country’s defense. When 
Private Arkhip Skobelev again put on a uniform, this time one 
in which men defended their homeland. 

Arkhip mechanically struck the anvil with the bench hammer 
and the cold metal rang out the lines of a letter that had been 
in his grey head for so many years but which he couldn’t put 
down on paper. That much-needed confession. 


Stepan Ivanovich’s memory led him through intricate mazes. 
Its amazing flashes suddenly lit up bright tunnels where every- 
thing was pleasant and detailed, or unexpectedly got lost in dark, 
dead-ends-from which bitter events and antipathetic people flowed 
and where everything was eroded, torn and unpleasant. The past 
crushed him with grey, dim and often unnecessary memories. 

But the marshal could not take charge in order to chase out 
the ghostly shadows. They pushed in on the happy thoughts and 
forced out the things that the marshal wanted to remember. Melan- 
choly filled his soul and helpless drowsiness took possession of 
the old soldier. The past swam by not only in images and 
pictures — it was alive with voices and sounds, and tormented 
him with words from commands and lines of old letters. The visions 
became so clear and absurd that genuine surprise momentarily 
overcame his anger — why did his memory preserve all that 
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trash in order to dredge it up now? But he had no strength 
to force out the past. The visions were capricious and uncon- 
trollable. . 

Again the lines of that amazing letter he had received last 
summer flashed before his eyes. He had read it through and 
then carefully rereading the tense lines, had tried to visualize 
his unsuccessful murderer and unexpected rescuer, who had ap- 
peared from the distant past, encroaching upon his quiet, 
distinguished old age, irritating his soul and forcing him to 
remember things from long ago. In his half-conscious state the 
marshal thought listlessly that those lines would flash by in a 
blur and disappear into the darkness, allowing the longed-for 
images to take their place. The illiterate confessional lines lined 
up before his eyes in exact formation: 

“You and me are about the same age, or you are a little 
older. And your ranks and honors are higher. But I have to 
write you to make a serious confession. For I can not go on 
living without a word of forgiveness from you. My soul 1s 
burdened by guilt, especially after Anisya’s death. I was never 
idle in my life, but now I have no interest in anything. My 
boys are grown and flew the nest, but we aren’t close. They 
learned about my youth. They haven’t cut me off completely — 
they send money — but to tell the truth, I don’t exist for them. 
It’s like I have the plague. Before the last war I wanted to 
come to Moscow, throw myself at your feet and confess. But 
it didn’t work out and I enlisted in the first days. Got a mili- 
tary order and medals, and threw my White decorations in the 
lake long ago. 

“When I got back from the front my boys didn’t believe 
me. That I rescued you from that ambush. I survived then, 
though they sent a death notice home. When I came to in the 
hospital they told me that you had recommended me for a de- 
coration. In the village they laughed and said I was telling tall 
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tales. But I am glad I protected you that day. 

“{t don’t have much more time on this earth and don’t want 
to die unforgiven. Write to them, dear Marshal. My heart is 
tired from being locked up all these years. I want my boys 
to know and the others in the village to believe me. After that 
cursed mistake my whole life’s been on trial. I lived honestly 
and worked hard, always supporting the new government with 
my whole heart. Because it turned out to me for me.” 

The lines moved past but did not disappear in the darkness. 
The marshal agonizingly tried to remember if last summer he 
had answered that poor, long-suffering man who had lived his 
entire difficult life with such a burden on his heart. 

He had been surprised and moved by that letter of confes- 
sion and pain which had waited so many years to be written. 
All that had happened so long ago that the marshal had to 
search his scarred body for the wound that the White soldier had 
inflicted in that cruel attack. 

Again the anxious, nervous lines overcame his weakness and 
poured new life into him. He was proud and pleased to think 
that justice always won out in the end, though it may take many 
long years and be diverted by temporary slips. To think about 
the road of truth which people arrive at from so many diffe- 
rent directions. He decided to ask Petrovich to write again to 
Skobelev’s sons and find the most convincing words to help them 
find the proper orientation in this difficult, often tangled life. 


They had gotten used to one another completely, the sober- 
minded Pomegranate, resigned to the monotonous life of the stable, 
and the excitable Hussar, still believing things would change and 
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refusing to accept confinement. Pomegranate, as the elder, watched 
over his hot-tempered neighbor. Slowly, with difficulty he explained 
his simple philosophy of life and taught the other horse 
patience and basic discipline. They people had established a 
different routine for the new horse. He still yearned so desperately 
for the outdoors that he was taken out more frequently and 
his walks were longer. Pomegranate accepted Hussar’s better 
conditions because from the first moment of their acquaintance, 
he realized that their lonely status as retirees did not mean they 
were equal in years. Apparently people felt that Hussar was 
productive. Otherwise why would they lead mares to him and 
encourage his indomitable passions? 

At times his neighbor was gone for long periods. Then 
Pomegranate was overwhelmed with anguish and the aching 
feeling of absolute loneliness weakened his will to live and a 
draining weakness flowed in his legs. But Hussar would return 
and in the slow night hours gay memories would appear and 
the colors of a forgotten outdoor life would move _ before 
Pomegranate. He breathed in the sweet smell of the forever- 
lost outdoors and the playful aromas of Hussar’s young girl- 
friends. The younger stallion had dropped his boastful tone, 
he spared Pomegranate’s feelings and _ respected the older 
horse’s advanced years. The months he had spent in that stud farm 
had taught Hussar that old age would not pass him by either. 
Fach year would eat away at his strength until he became a 
recluse like Pomegranate. 

The quiet night hours were not boring for the old lodger. 
In fact, just the opposite. The living being who shared his 
loneliness had become close and dear to Pomegranate. He re- 
membered how Hussar suffered after being totally ignored by 
the film people and how he had been depressed and quiet for 
days. His touchy character became more understandable to Po- 
megranate. He realized that Hussar’s bright life in the spotlight 
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had not consumed the stallion’s soul and his arrogance and 
insult at understandable offence lasted only a short time. Since 
they had been together Hussar had stopped looking down on 
the old, helpless Pomegranate. During those long months of 
exhausting idleness he had grown to respect his neighbor and had 
quickly assimilated a complicated science — the ability to under- 
stand others. The tedious hours flew faster and interest grew in 
their dull, toneless existence, which was prolonged by people. 

Tikhon, who had initially received Hussar with such _hos- 
tility, became more equable. His kind heart was easily appeased 
and now he shared his love evenly between the stallions. Po- 
megranate felt no jealousy. In actuality, Hussar was worse off — 
no one came to see him and obviously no one thought of him. 
And his initial conceit soon gave way to feelings of tenderness 
towards his new groom. It was homier and gayer when the three 
of them were together. A warm little world, understandable 
only to them, had taken shape, a world where Tikhon was abso- 
lute ruler. His monologues grew longer and the list of subjects 
he discussed significantly lengthened, as if Hussar’s arrival had 
raised many universal questions which Tikhon and the horses 
were supposed to answer. 

The horses dug into their feed with an appetite, while Tikhon,. 
cleaning the stalls but in no* hurry to leave his charges, inhaled 
blue smoke and began to discuss the next problem: 

“People are spoiled. They just throw money to the wind. Like my 
father-in-law. It’s simply ridiculous. Collective farms keep horses. 
But for what? All they do is eat and sleep. A good manager...” 
he suddenly choked on the smoke and spit. “A good manager 
would arrange everything economically. The tractor is a powerful, 
but wasteful machine. Just look at all the gas it guzzles! So you 
have to use your head and decide when it’s best to use it. But no, 
everything is just the opposite. Going to the village store — take 
the tractor and have a nip or two along the way just to be 
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sociable. Take my father-in-law’s nephew. He parks the tractor 
at home, as if it’s his own personal car. Downs a slug or two 
and he’s off to take girls for a ride or to visit his relatives. 
He doesn’t care that he’s wasting fuel. Let’s say we need to 
bring in some hay — the tractor of course. But what about the 
horses? What? A horse? They turn up their noses. But it’s only 
a half-mile to the stacks, no more.- Motors rattle and hum all 
day long. They even ride to take a leak on a tractor.” He 
shook his head angrily, working the rake with a vengeance. 
“The horses go wild. Just like people, a horse without work be- 
comes a good-for-nothing. I know all about mechanization and en- 
gines. But you’ve got to use your head and decide what is best 
where. If it’s some little job, then saddle the horse. If you need 
to go far, then the tractor’s best. They’re ruining the horse family. 
Everywhere they write about saving the people’s money, but they 
end up burning it all the same.” He raised the rake threateningly. 
“I read that people across the ocean live no worse than us. 
Do you think farmers there are going to burn up gas for noth- 
ing? When they can they use horses. It doesn’t cost much. 
They got plenty of machines there too, but they fight over every 
kopeck and don’t go wasting foolishly.” 

Tikhon was incensed, but the horses, preoccupied with the 
delicious food, reacted listlessly to his challenging tone. Their 
indifference spurred the groom on even more: 

“Take you two, for instance. Is it smart to stick you in a 
stable? Pomegranate, I understand. He’s old and no good for 
a harness. But Hussar is still able to dig furrows. You know 
what would happen if I go butting in with advice? They’d laugh 
and say the old man’s off his rocker.” 

Pomegranate’s neighing was taken as disagreement, and the 
shuffling of Hussar’s hooves for outright protest. Tikhon quickly 
changed the subject and rid his voice of anger: 

“That was just an example. I’m not talking about you two. 
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You deserve a rest. You are distinguished stallions.” 

He did not have an opportunity to delve into the new subject 
as a cracked, imperious voice suddenly interrupted his discourse. 
He was being summoned to the stable administration. Perhaps 
it was the smug disrespect in the voice or simply the fact that 
he was unexpectedly called to the office at inopportune time, 
but Tikhon shrank and anxious wrinkles appeared on his face. 
He slowly walked to the unknown meeting. 

The groom returned completely unnerved. He sat down on 
the crossbar and was as silent as a stone. Pomegranate, used 
to Tikhon’s voice and his little-understandable but passionate 
speeches, was at once on guard and uncontrollable shivers ran 
from his withers to his croup. His breathing became uneven and 
he whistled unhealthily. Something turned cold in the horse’s heart 
and he had a presentiment of danger after seeing the groom’s 
state. It wasn’t Tikhon sitting on the crossbar, but a strange 
man wracked with grief. Pomegranate sensed that something 
inevitable was encroaching on their harmless little world where 
the three of them were so happy together. He neighed anxiously 
and Tikhon seemed to have awakened from a deep sleep: 

“No, you are lying, you bastards. Life hasn’t made me a but- 
cher and you won’t take him without a fight from me. Look 
what the murderers have thought up now. Put him to sleep! 
How could the bastard even say such a thing?” The groom’s 
voice strengthened. Pomegranate again recognized the old Tikhon 
and relaxed. “No, I’m not that kind. Let them try to stick their 
noses in here. They’ll have to kill me first, and then Pome- 
granate.”’ 

The stable, full of languid warmth and sleepy sighs, fell 
asleep. Tikhon did not go home to his lonely house but spent 
a tense and anxious night on a pile of hay near the stalls. 
Pomegranate, upset by the evil foreboding, heard the infuriated 
old man arguing with someone in his sleep. 
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No sense in trying to outguess the ups and downs of that 
cursed disease. Petrovich had been terribly afraid the previous 
night and had waited with a feeling of dread and hopelessness. 
But who can foresee life’s plan. The marshal had been in critical 
condition the evening before, but that morning, bathed in the 
warm autumn sun, he had looked at the doctor with eyes that 
were tired but mischievous and full of life. Petrovich smiled at 
his friend. Stepan Ivanovich chuckled in his moustache and freed 
his yellow hand from the bright, cool blanket. 

“I lived my whole life over again. I saw all kinds of people 
and even spoke with some. And you were there as a young man, 
and your Olga.” Catching Petrovich’s narrowing eyes for an 
instant, he stopped tactfully, paused, and started on something 
else. ‘‘I was everywhere.” The mischievous expression left his 
face. “And what does medicine have to Say: is everyone allowed 
a last walk through life?” 

He stared at Petrovich insistently, his eyes screwed up. The 
latter kept silent, searching for the right words. The yellow 
hand stood out against the blanket. Only his eyes were alive. 
Suddenly the happiness the doctor had felt left him and he began 
to speak. Only his will-power prevented him from falling back 
on the usual trite phrases: 

“Pll be honest with you. It’s early to get our hopes up, 
but there is no reason to give up. As far as that walk through 
life is concerned, I’m not informed, but would be glad to look 
back on my own life. The worst crisis is over and it’s time 
to fight. Why don’t we have the specialists look at you again.” 

“Listen, Petrovich. There is something I want to do. I don’t 
care about the specialists. Let them look. I need you to arrange 
something else. It’s a request. You know how I! love horses and 
how many I have had. There’s only one left, if he is still alive. 
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He was retired due to age and gets free feed in a house for 
the aged. I rode him in the parades but he outlived his use- 
fulness and was sent to a horse almshouse. I’m joking. He’s 
at a fine stud farm. Eats his fill and lives in comfort.” The tired eyes 
again lit up. “Don’t laugh, but I used to visit him. Secretly, 
otherwise I wouldn’t have escaped notice. Actually it’s rather 
funny. Everyone has gone crazy over machines and look at me. 
Secret rendezvous with a horse! The last time I saw him was 
about two years ago. There were plenty of people there, but 
I went early and wasn’t in uniform so they wouldn’t stare. 
The groom — Tikhon is his name — is a quick, conscientious man. 
He always arranged everything. The last time something broke 
inside me. Pomegranate was almost thirty — that’s about a hundred 
for a man. The stallion grew quiet, quivered slightly and seemed 
to want to say something. He pushed at my sleeve with his 
head and his eyes were questioning. But what could I tell him, 
Petrovich? I’m old too and don’t know how much time I have 
left. The young horses with their muscles rippling were snorting 
nearby. How could they possibly understand why two old crea- 
tures, Pomegranate and I, were standing there in silence? Maybe 
you won’t believe this, but when I was ready to leave the 
stallion wouldn’t let me go. It was like he was afraid we 
wouldn’t see each other again. And that’s what happened. I fell 
ill. But when I was unconscious I saw him again. He neighed 
pleadingly as if asking for a last visit.” 

The marshal fell silent. He looked at Petrovich expectantly 
and the latter, though surprised, nodded his head in agreement. 


% % * 


Again Tikhon smelled unpleasant and the hated odor filled 
the stallion’s nostrils. The groom was in that state when people 
kiss each other for no reason, and are boastful though no one 
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listens to one another. When everyone speaks at once and 
hugs one another. When they love to cry. Foolish people. 

Tikhon had on a dress shirt and a brand-new suit. His voice 
was deep, gentle, drunkenly hoarse, and proud: 

“And how could it have worked out otherwise? You start 
messing with Tikhon, you better be ready for a fight. Those 
murderers got their wrists slapped. Our marshal is a great man, 
I’ll say that. Just give him the word and he'll have everyone 
up and running in a flash. Talk to me now as if I’m the main 
man on the farm. How did it all happen? A telephone call 
from the marshal. Bring them here, I want to see them. And 
his word is...” The groom clicked his tongue meaningfully, but 
unable to find anything to compare the marshal’s ponderable word 
with, ended: “Enough talk. Time to carry out orders.” 

Pomegranate was glad to feel the hazy, but still warm rays 
of the sun on his old back. It seemed to him that he again 
felt the blood racing through his veins. After Tikhon’s drunken 
monologue with its happy tone and the long, careful grooming, 
the stallion felt an influx of strength and was filled with an- 
ticipation. Pomegranate fearlessly stepped on the wooden plank 
and he and the exultant Tikhon walked up into the truck. 

It had been ages since the stallion had been moved. He 
vaguely recalled trips in trains, but the last time he had tra- 
veled in a truck had been so long ago that he did not remember. 
And while the horse was not afraid of cars — he had seen many 
metal monsters in his life — nevertheless the strange object and 
the unaccustomed movement frightened him and he pricked up 
his ears and sniffed the half-forgotten wind of the road. 

But the anxiety did not dampen his festive mood. With all 
his being Pomegranate sensed that something had snapped in 
his slow monotonous existance and someone had dramatically 
altered his life. The many people gathered near the stable, 
their unusually respectful tone, and Tikhon, dressed to the 
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nines and boldly putting on airs before the administration, all 
spoke of an important change. The stallion’s caution disappeared 
in the first few kilometers of his trip into the unknown. 

...The stallion had never been near that house. The bright 
building poked out gaily and welcomingly from among the 
pines and the experienced driver made a smooth turn near the 
trees and stopped the truck at the veranda steps. Suddenly 
Tikhon straightened up and became serious, and that repulsive 
odor vanished. He gently stroked the horse’s wet sides and 
whispered quietly in his ear: 

‘“Let’s go, Pomegranate. Don’t bring shame on yourself, old 
fellow. Behave well. I’m not leading you to the ring, but to 
him.” The braided lash gently touched the horse’s knees. “Don’t 
let the marshal down. Make him happy. He wants to have a look 
at us. See how well everything turned out.” 

Pomegranate, led by the sobered, ceremonious Tikhon, lightly 
stepped down onto the grass. 

As soon as he felt the earth the stallion realized everything 
and his anxious anticipation was replaced by triumphant joy. 
He recognized his master — could smell his scent — and moved 
toward him with his former devotion. 

The marshal, all wrapped up in blankets, was sitting in an 
armchair with squeaky springs. He was small and shrunken 
from his long, difficult life, but Pomegranate saw him strong 
and authoritative and his overflowing love for that man suddenly 
burst forth in a weak melancholy neigh. 

Tikhon frowned reproachfully and timidly approached the 
chair. For some reason he took off his hat and stamped his 
polished boots. 

“Everything is as you ordered, Comrade Marshal. The stal- 
lion is with me.” 

The marshal tried to get up, but could not rise. He smiled 
guiltily in confusion. Pomegranate moved closer and dropped to 
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his knees. The marshal wrapped his arms around the warm neck 
and hid his face in the stallion’s grey mane. His thin shoulders, 
which life had long ago drained of strength, shook weakly. The 
old soldier cried, and no one interrupted that moving moment. 
Tikhon stared in amazement at the stallion’s unblinking eyes from 
which large, mute tears fell. The old housekeeper, Prokhorovna, 
hid her face in her apron and Petrovich swallowed the lump 
in his throat. Tikhon continued to stare at Pomegranate. 

The marshal whispered softly, but authoritatively: 

“Prokhorovna, give the Cossacks a drink.” 

The old woman shuffled to the kitchen and returned almost 
immediately with three glasses. The amber brandy barely covered 
the bottom of one of them. The marshal looked disdainfully at 
the crystal glasses and complained quietly: “These little things are not 
for us. Give the Cossacks a real drink.” 

“The Cossacks have come and gone,” Prokhorovna snapped 
back grumpily. 

She took the empty glasses away and demonstrably rattled 
the dishes for a long time. She did not come back outside. 


& x * 


Pomegranate survived his master by less than a week. After 
the sweet but emotionally trying reunion the stallion lost all 
interest in the normal stable smells and his stall. The sounds of 
life around him did not faze him and he had no appetite for 
his feed. He perked up only when Tikhon appeared. Then the 
memory of his last visit with his master which had ended as quickly 
as it had begun, rose in his weakening brain. But when the 
groom left, the images left as well. Tikhon did not come at 
night, so there was no reason to live through the night. 

Pomegranate fell into his last sleep because there was no 
longer meaning to his lonely, inglorious existence. 
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